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WIGS! WIGS!! WIGS!!! 



IF YOU WANT 




A Good Make-up, 



GO TO 





19, Kussell St., Covent Garden, 

AND 

60, Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow, 

Perruquier to all the leading Artistes of the day 
and the principal London Theatres, where yon can 
obtain better and cheaper Articles than at any 
other House in the World. 

Amateurs properly attended to upon Reason- 
able Terms. 

Send for Revised Descriptive Catalogue before 
purchasing elsewhere. 



TO THE 



Theatrical and Music Hall Profession, 

Amateur Theatricals, Fancy Dress Balls, &c. 

Moustaches, Is.; Whiskers and Moustache, Is.; Imperials, 6d.; Full Beard and Mous- 
tache, Is. 6d., 2b. .and '.2s. 6d. : Niggers' Wigs, 2s.. Ss. 6d., and 6s., with Spring to fly up, 
4s. 6d. : Niggers' Black, Is.; Clowns' Wigs, 8s.; Pantaloons, with Beard, complete. Us. ; 
Scratch Wigs, all Colours, 7s, 6d. : Dress Wigs, all Colours, 12s. 6d. : Spirit Gum, 6d. and 
Is.: Grease Paints, 7d. per Stick, six Sticks, 2s. lOd. ; all sent Post Free. 

The Largest Stock of Wigs and Makes-up in the World. Hundreds of Second-hand 
Wigs for Sale. Amateur Theatricals attended with Wigs and Makes-up, and a Competent 
Man ; terms, 10s. 6d. to 21s., according to the pieces played and the distance from London. 
Wigs lent on Hire. New Catalogue Post Free. 

C. H. FOX, 19, Russell Street, Covent Garden. London, 

And 60, SATJCHIBJHALIi STBEET, GLASGOW. 

GOLDEN FLUID, the very Best made. 

Patronised by all the principal Artistes and Ladies of Fashion. Will impart the most 
beautiful Golden Tint to the Hair in a few applications. Quite Harmless. 

Expressly prepared for and sold by C. H. FOX (address as above) in Bottles— Pints, 12s. ; 
Half-pints, 6s. ; Gills, 8s. ; Imperial Measure. 

MAKE-UP ARTIOLES-Grease Paints 

These Paints impart a most clear and life-like appearanoe to the Skin. They are made 
in all colours, price 6d. per Stick, sent Post Free One Stamp extra; 2s. 6d. the Half-dozen, 
German Grease Paints, Large Sticks. Is.; Box containing eight Sticks, assorted colours, 
2s. 6d. Send for New Descriptive Catalogue, just published, all Post Free. 
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Amateur Theatricals. 



AVERY & Co., 

81, Great Portland Street, 

LONDON, W. 




STAGE FRONTS, SCENERY, &c, 

WITH OB WITHOUT FIXED STAGE, 

On Sale or Hire at Moderate Terms. 

The Stage, &c., are bo arranged as to be readily adapted to 
Booms of various sizes, and can be erected in a very short time, 
without the slightest injury to Walls, Floor, or Ceiling, 
Tumi and full partioulars as application. 



AVERY & Co., 

81, &REAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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INDOOR AMUSEMENTS. 

CABD8 AND CARD TRICK8: 

Containing a brief History of Playing Cards, Full Instructions, with Illustrated 
Hands, for playing nearly all known games of chance or skill, from Whist to 
Napoleon and Patience, and directions for performing a nnxnber of amusing Tricks. 
Illustrated. By H. K. Heather. 

In eloth gilt, price 5s., by poet, 6s. id. 

SLEIGHT OF HAND: 

Being Minute Instructions by the Aid of which, with proper practice, the Neatest 
and most Intricate Tricks of Legerdemain can be successfully performed. Illus- 
trated. By Bdwik Sachs. [Kay also be had in two parts, as follow :] 

In cloth gilt, price 5s., by post, 6s. id. 

DEAW1NG BOOM MAGIC: 

Being Conjuring Tricks suited to Beginners, and for display in drawing rooms. 
Illustrated. (Forming Part I. of ''Sleight of Hand,* 1 ) 

In paper, price 2s., by post, 2s. 2d. 

GRAND OB STACrE MAGIO: . 

Being Instructions for the Performance of more intricate and showy conjuring 
tricks, and suited to public display. Illustrated. (Forming Part II. of "Sleight of 
Hand") In paper, price 2s„ by post, 2s. 2d. 

CHINA PAINTING: 

Its Principles and Practice. By Walter Harvey. Illustrated. 

In paper, price Is., by post, Is. Id. 

ABTISTIC AMUSEMENTS: 

Being Instructions for a variety of Art Work for Home Employment, and Sugges- 
tions for a number of Novel and Saleable Articles for Fancy Bazaars. Illustrated . 
Contents are given in Series I. and II. following. 

In cloth gilt, price 2s. fid., by post, 2s. 8d. 

8EBIES I. OF "ABTISTIC AMUSEMENTS": 

Colouring Photographs, Imitation Stained Glass, Decaloomanie, Queen Shell Work, 
Painting on China, Japanese Lacquer Work, Stencilling. 

In paper, price ls«, by post. Is. Id. 

SERIES II. OF M ABTISTIC AMUSEMENTS": 

Painting Magio Lantern Slides, Menu and Guest Osrds, Spatter Work, Picture 
and Scrap Screens. Frosted Silver Work, Picture Gleaning and Restoring, Illumi- 
nating ana Symbolical Colouring. 

In paper, price Is., by post, Is. Id. 



BOOKS FOR LADIES. 

DICTIONARY OF NEEDLEWORK: 

An Encyolop&dia of Plain and Fancy Needlework ; the History of the various 
Work; details of the Stitches employed; the method of working the materials 
used; the meaning of Technical Terms ; and other information bearing on the 
subject. Plain, practical, complete, and magnificently Illustrated. By S. F. A. 
Caultkild and B. C. bAWABD, agisted by various ladies. 

In monthly parts, price Is., by post, Is. lid. 

HONITON IiAOE BOOK: 

Containing Full and Practical Instructions for Making Honiton Lace. With 
numerous illuscrations. 

In cloth gilt, price 8s. 6cU, by post, 8s. 9d. 

PBACTICAIi DBE88MAKING: 

Being Plain Directions for Taking Patterns, Fitting on. Cutting out. Making 
un, and Trimming Ladies' and Children's Dresses. By B. Mukbos. 

In paper, price is., by post. Is. Id. 

ABTISTIC FANCY WORK SEBIES : 

A series of Illustrated Manuals on Artistic and Popular Fancy Work of various 
kinds. Each number of the series will be complete in itself, and issued at the 
uniform price of fid. 

CATALOGUE OF LADIES' AND CHILDREN'S DBESS 
Patterns (Illustrated): 
Comprising Ladies' Dresses, Mantles, Underlinen, Girls' and Boys* Costumes, 
Children's Underlinen, Ladies' Caps, Dressing Jackets, fto. This Ust is added to 
week by week, and at present contains nearly four hundred of the newest and 
mos t seasonable designs. Post free on application. 
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Private Theatricals & Fancy Dress Balls. 

GOLD AND SILVER BRAIDS, LACES, FRINGES, fto. 

Spangled Gauzes in Blue, Pink, Green, and Silver; Stars, 

Crescents, Pearls, Goekle Shells, and Silver Bells. 

8E<j0TNS (all sizes), CORONETS for "Night," PEARL FRINGES made to order. 

Swords, Crowns, and JewUery of awry description made to order at short notice, at 

low prices. 
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THEATRICAL WAREHOUSE, ~ A 

21, BOW STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 

And Journal of the Household. 
PUBLISHED EVEBY MOVDAY, WEDNESDAY ft FBIDAY. 

ILLUSTRATED. PRICE TJVOPENOE. 



Although published three times weekly, a subscriber may take any one issue only, 
without loss of interest, as serial articles commenced in one issue are oontinued only 
(with rare exceptions) in the corresponding issue weekly until completed ; and by a simple 
arrangement advertisements can be retained for any desired issue. 

Thus Tike Bazaar is practically three independent journals, which can be taken 
together or separately. 

OHTBNTS : 

Classified Advertismbwts of Thousands of Articles of every description for 




given in each issue.' Advertisements inserted at the rate of Id. for three words. 
"Like aU grand conception* the process is remarkable for its simplicity."— The Globe. 

Thb Litibabt Portion oonsists of Art, Dramatic Scientific, and Musical News of 
the Week: Artioles and Notes upon Canaries and Foreign and British Cage Birds; 
Places at Home and Abroad; Provincial and Copper Coins and Tokens : Noteworthy 
Books recently published; Various Literary Subjects; Cookery for Amateurs; Various 
Branches of Amateur Mechanics; Household Matters : Recipes of all kinds; Present 
Fashions, with original illustrations; New Materials; Fancy work of different kinds; 
Cultivation of Flowers, Fruit, and vegetables; Garden Operations; Dogs; Babbits; 
Horses; Goats; Farming; Poultry; Pigeons; Sports, &c. v 

Answers to Correspondents on all subjects. 



Specimen Copy Two Penny Stamps. 

Trans of Subscription. Quarterly. Half-yearly. Yearly. 

One issue weekly 2s. 84. ... 6s. 44. ... 10s. 84. 

Two issues weekly 5e. 44, ... 10s. 84. ... 218.44, 

Three issues weekly 8s. 04, ... 16s. Od. ... 82s. Od. 

These prices include postage from the Head Office to the subscriber. 
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Important to Theatrical Amateurs. 

The best and cheapest house for all kinds of Theatrical Wigs, Beards, 
and Face Preparations for making up, as recommended in this book, is 

GEO. G. NASH & GO.'S., 

36, CHANDOS STREET, CHARING CROSS, W.C. 

Where every necessary for an artistic make-up may be obtained. 
Amateur Entertainments attended, and properly supplied with every 
requisite for a successful performance. 

Grease Faints, Powder Colours, Crape Hair, Spirit Gum, &c. 



SPECIAL WIGS FOR FANCY DRESS BALLS. 




QOXjIDIEiN" ITXjTTIID will impart a most beautiful 
golden tint in a few applications, without injuring the hair or skin. 
In large bottles at 2s. 6d. 

GEO. C. VASE * CO.*. 

PEAEL W 

The newly discovered Skin Beautifies 

A perfectly harmless and valuable preparation for removing all redness 
or roughness from the face, arms, and hands, imparting instead a delight- 
fully soft and cool feeling, and giving that delightful bloom and freshness 
of complexion so muoh sought after and admired. Price Is. per bottle, 
or free by post 15 penny stamps. Try it. One bottle will prove its vast 
superiority over all other preparations. 



GEO. C. NASH & CO., 

Theatrical Wig Manufacturers, 

36, CHANDOS STREET. CHARING CROSS, W.C, 

Send for Price List (post free) of Theatrical Wigs and 

Make-up articles. 
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The writer of a book however insignificant is rarely proof against 
the temptation of addressing his readers by way of an intro- 
duction, and though it may be said that prefaces, as a rule, are 
comparatively useless things, still, I am inclined to think that 
they are sometimes of service, as they give the readers some 
slight idea of the character and scope of the work before them. 
In the present case, however, there is not much to be said beyond 
that the knowledge I possess in matters theatrical has been gained 
by actual experience, for the most part of my life has been spent 
in an atmosphere of the stage ; and my object in preparing a book 
of this character is to give some assistance to promoters of ama- 
teur performances, and to impart to the amateur himself, as far' 
as possible, the mod/us operandi of the actor behind the scenes. 

The rapid stride which amateur acting has made within the 
last few years, and the artistic excellence which marks some of 
the performances of the present day, must be a source of delight 
to that section of humanity who take, or appear to take, an 
interest in the elevation of the masses. , But, apart from any 
question of national importance, acting will always give great 
scope for the study of different phases of nature, and will 
naturally enlarge the ideas of those who study men and things 
in general. 

The notes on the British Costumes, and the illustrations which 
accompany them, apart from their historical interest, will prove, 
I believe, of practical service to amateurs, and even professional 
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actors, as they will provide the material from which a large 
number of distinctive and unhackneyed dresses for historical drama 
can be readily designed. With regard to the Fancy Costumes, 
which I trust will prove of service, the idea was " taken from 
the French," who appear to patronise original dresses very con- 
siderably. The actual designs, however, are of my own inven- 
tion, and I have studied the effect of the costumes when made 
up, in preference to pictorial effect. With regard to the illus- 
trations, I have endeavoured to make them as plain as possible 
for my readers to comprehend, and have purposely avoided any 
temptation to destroy their practical utility by the introduction 
of unnecessary adornments. 

Charles Harrison. 
South Hackney, 
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STAGE ARRANGEMENTS. 

It is the cherished opinion of most people that they possess in some 
degree dramatic talent, some being content with the exhibition 
of their powers on the amateur stage, while others thirst to air 
their histrionic capabilities on the public boards. The annals 
of dramatic history contain numerous instances of eminent pro- 
fessional actors beginning their career strictly within the amateur 
circle; and the following instructions, on the arrangement and 
construction of the amateur stage, are written with a view to give 
directions as plain and practical as possible, which will be as 
useful in the drawing room as in a chamber of greater pre- 
tensions. 

Effective stage management is the secret of success in amateur 
theatricals, and unless a cool-headed man is appointed to this all- 
important post, there will be numberless u waits," the scenery will 
turn obstinate, the gas arrangements will be found defective, the 
good points in the play will be missed, and the result, if not a 
complete fiasco, will not be very gratifying to the amateur. 

A stage manager in a theatre of the present day makes engage- 
ments and casts the plays — in fact, the whole production of the 
entertainment rests upon his shoulders: he must know exactly 
what furniture and effects are necessary for a ducal mansion; he 

B 
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is expected to instruct the valet of the autocrat in his general 
deportment towards his master; he must know how to build up 
a stage picture of a squalid court; in fact, it is difficult to find a 
position which calls so much for all-round theatrical knowledge 
as that of a stage manager. But whether in the amateur or pro- 
fessional grade, he must, possess business tact ; if he gives way 
and allows an actor to disregard his entrances, or introduce 
business which is not in his part, then he falls short of what a 
stage manager should be, and the system, though comparatively 
harmless at first, becomes a source of annoyance to both parties 
at a later period. 

In most of the great theatrical successes it will be generally 
found that the " staging " of the piece has, in a great measure, 
insured its favourable reception at the hands of the public, while 
there are, unfortunately, too many instances of effective stage 
management having more to do with the success of a play than 
its literary qualities. 

It may be argued that there is a wide division between the 
amateur and professional stage manager; but on the face of 
this, let the play be as slight and trifling as possible, without 
stringent supervision, flaws and waits will be the consequences. 
Again, the stage manager of a theatre has by his side a well- 
stocked property room, together with a good supply of scenery. 
These amateurs will have to provide. With regard to the scenery, 
this is a matter of small importance, providing an artistic friend 
is willing to use his brush on behalf of the followers of Thespis. 
Therefore, taking into consideration the lack of experience on the 
part of amateurs, the stage manager has all his work to get his 
actors above the line of mediocrity. It is, however, in the power 
of the amateur to reach a high stage of artistic finish. This is 
done with close study and a careful conception of the character 
he has to represent ; but to insure an all - round success the 
general arrangements must be as complete as possible, and this 
is obtainable by the selection of a person competent to take the 
reins of stage management. .1 

The choice of a prompter, an individual generally in great 
4emand at amateur performances, has next to be considered. 
The 4uties are simple enough, but he must be always, at his post. 
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while the performance is going on. On the public stage the 
prompter usually undertakes the correspondence connected with 
his immediate circle, gives written instructions to the scene- 
shifters, gasmen, &c. He is supposed to attend every rehearsal, 
and follow the actors with his book, or read the parts for those 
who are unavoidably absent. This also applies to the unpro- 
fessional community, for a prompter is always a useful person, 
both at rehearsals and performances. The posts of stage manager 
and prompter once filled by responsible persons, then the really 
important question is the actors. 

The selection of an effective play, with a sprinkling of good 
parts, is, obviously, a step in the right direction. It is best to 
avoid petty jealousies, even with amateurs, as to the length of 
their respective parts. In this matter, as with others, the stage 
manager's decision should be final, and he should exercise great 
care and discretion in the distribution of the parts. 

Some of the comedy-dramas of the present day are most 
suitable for amateur treatment, as they do not call for much in 
the way of alteration of costume, while for vigorous dramatic 
action they are to be favourably compared with pieces of the 
historical type. The matter of properties and general accessories 
must also be taken into consideration, and it is rarely one hears 
nowadays of an amateur attempt at an historical play. In a 
modern drama the acting required is of a finer quality than that 
suitable for a piece of a slight melodramatic colouring. But the 
former is easier for the amateur to grapple with, unless he happens 
to be an admirer of the sensational school, a style of acting 
which is, fortunately, dying out, and which is only served up at a 
limited number of theatres. 

Theatrical properties on a large scale are difficult things for 

amateurs to attempt, and in an historical play they must be 

chronologically correct, or they may call forth a titter from the 

audience. It is very well to assume that a cloth thrown over an 

easy chair will make a good enough throne, or that swells of the 

sixteentlftsentury drank their wine from glasses essentially modern 

in shape and make; but these little flaws blur the picture, and 

unless the play can be mounted with realism, then turn to a modern 

drama, with its pathetic story, its witty repartee, and its effective' 

b2 
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tableaux. Should, however, it be the earnest desire of the amateurs 
to figure in a play dealing with the past ages, let the arrangements 
be commenced in good time ; and then the properties can be made 
realistic and accurate, with little expense, by any person with 
ordinary intelligence, following the hints given on page Id. 

The musical portion of the entertainment must be left to 
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circumstances. In a modern drama, a pianoforte would answer all 
purposes in a private circle. If, however, musicians are olftainable, 
then let the band be as strong as possible. Music is often needed 
to accompany actors in their " business " at different points of the 
play, therefore it is necessary for the musicians to attend the last 
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two or three rehearsals. If the entertainment takes place in all 
ordinary room, the orchestra should be placed near the wall on the 
right side of the apartment, arranged as shown at Fig. 1, so as not 
to obstruct the view of the audience ; they will also be in a position 
opposite the prompter (who always 
takes his place on the left side), 
who will he able to communicate 
by an arranged sign when music 
is required in the play. 

The lighting arrangements for 
a home performance are more 
simple than they may appear; 
and assuming that the house is 
supplied with the ordinary gas- 
fittings, the cost should be very 
trifling. Very acceptable foot- 
lights can be arranged with a few 
yards of indiarubber tohing fi 
with ordinary gas burners, and 
attached to any portion of the 
fittings "behind the scenes," 
can be lowered at any given point 
in the play. 

A long strip of zinc or tin, about 
Sic. in width, should be placed 
behind the burners, the edge of 
the tin slightly lapping over 
to confine the brilliancy to the 
stage. One side of the strip should 
be painted white and the other 
black, the latter, of course, facing 
the audience. One or two burners 
at the side of the stage will give 
sufficient light, and this being effected, the lighting arrangements 
may then be considered complete. In houses where, for numerous 
reasons, gas is not used, a very effective substitute may be found in 
several night lamps being placed along the stage J the particular 
kind referred to are sold at Is. each, and are better known under 
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the somewhat sensational title of the "Burglar's Horror." If it is 
necessary that these should be used, then there must be some 
arrangement for darkening the stage when required by the play. 




A proteerUwm, as shown at Figs. 2 and 3, could be made to look 
very effective without calling for much in the way of expense. In 




the first place, the dimensions of the room must be taken into con- 
sideration, and the stage front made accordingly. Let the frames 

be made as shown at Fig. 4, for unless constructed properly, the 
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shrinking of the canvas after painting will drag them out of theft 
proper shape. This suggestion also applies to other portions of the 
scenery. All scenery most be painted on frames, made as shown 
at Fig. 4, and it requires the assistance of two or three persons 
to stretch the canvas, to avoid creases. The modus operandi of 
the scenic effects for an amateur performance is as follows : The 
frames of the proscenium having being prepared, the canvas or 
unbleached calico should be fixed on by means of clout nails. 
Scene-painters generally use them lin. or ljin. in size. To insure 
the canvas being stretched evenly and without folds, the seams 
must lie across, and not down the painting. The professional scene- 
painter thinks nearly as much of the hanging of his work as the 
painting of it. 

The proscenium, illustrated at Figs. 2 and 3, does not, however, 
call for much in the way of scenic art, it being composed of 
cretonne, of two different shades, and wall paper of a quiefy 
artistic pattern. It should consist of three pieces, the two wings 
and the top board, and as the wall paper is of great consideration 
in this piece of work, the selection of an effective pattern should 
be left to the taste of someone who is decidedly artistic, without 
being " consummately utter." A little gold blended with the 
pattern will heighten the effect at evening, and paper that can 
be used for this purpose is not at all expensive. Presuming 
that there is a strong brown tint apparent in the paper, then 
cretonne of a pink shade would match very well, while for the 
darker material a sage green would prove highly effective. 

The process of papering the frames is similar nearly in character 
to that of papering a wall. After this has been done the cretonne 
should be fixed to the boards in the manner shown in the 
illustrations (Figs. 2 and 3). With regard to the figures, they can 
be obtained at any wall paper establishment ready to be stuck 
on, or a better mode would be to commission an artistic friend 
to display his talent in this direction — something a la Walter 
Crane would meet with general approbation in the present 
aesthetic craze. For fixing the boards together when finished^ 
the simplest arrangement would be for the top board to have two 
holdfasts at each end. These should fit in two staples attached 
to the woodwork of the side wings. The greatest care should 
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be expended on this portion of the work, as in the event of the 
top board coming to grief the result would not be altogether 
gratifying. 

The painting of the scenes will next occupy our attention. 
Before the colours are laid on, the canvas or calico must be 
primed. The latter material will suffice if intended only for the 
time being, but if for wear and tear, canvas of close texture 
must be resorted to. The "priming" consists of a coating of 
size, followed by one of whiting soaked in water to the consistency 
of cream. The best double size is always used by scene-painters, 
who melt it in a tin pan with a little water. Someone must 
take his position near it when on the fire, to prevent its boiling, 
and occasionally stir it. It should be applied with an ordinary 
whitewash brush, and should be thoroughly worked into the 
canvas. In scene painting many of the different shades are only 
obtained by mixing one colour with the other while on the 
palette, and it would be advisable for the artist to try his colours 
on a small scale in the first instance, for the simple reason that 
|n distemper painting the colours are much lighter when dry, 
so that any person new to the work cannot estimate the particular 
shade of his paint when first laid on. 

Now, it is just possible that the amateur in scenic art has 
become impressed with the notion that a series of daubs and 
touches will indicate a tree or a piece of rockwork — for some 
people, after having closely inspected a scene, look upon the 
scene-painter's art as a clever piece of mechanical trickery, 
because they can distinguish nothing but splashes and smudges 
«— but he must not give way to this fallacy, for in scene painting 
he cannot hide little defects in his colouring, perspective, and 
composition ; it being more probable that, being on a large scale, 
his failings will be the more revealed. 

An interior of the present day is a most simple matter for the 
scene-painter, as he goes in for the realistic, and uses wall paper, 
with real door plates and handles. With regard to landscapes, some 
are comparatively easy to produce, and look quite as effective as 
a more difficult or elaborate piece of workmanship. Take, for 
instance, some of the backgrounds of Caldicott's pictures. In 
his toy books, with only a few touches of his pencil, a most 
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effective bit of landscape is represented, and the amateur would 
derive great benefit by having one or two such picture books 
by bis aide when painting a scene. The outline sketches which 
intersperse the text would be especially useful to him. The 
scene given below (Fig. 5) is easy to produce, but takes longer 
to paint than a broad expanse of fields, &c. 
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Before proceeding further it will be advisable to give the 
following list of colours generally brought into use in scene- 
painting: Rose pink, Yellow Ochre, Lamp Black, Chrome 
Yellow, Orange Chrome, Flake White, Wet Blue, French 
Ultramarine, Brunswick Green, Burnt Umber, Venetian Red, 
and Orange Red. There are various shades, brilliant and 
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effective, to be obtained by judicious mixing, and with a little 
study the amateur scene painter will soon be able to make a 
colour if he does not actually possess it. Colours of the 
commonest description will serve the scene painter, and they 
can be obtained at any oil shop in a dry state, and will readily 
mix with the help of water. A few colours are to be obtained 
ready mixed, the most useful being lake, indigo, and burnt 
umber. The different colours should be kept in little pots, and 
all under water. For a mixing board the lid of a packing case 
would do, with a rim about 5in. in depth round three sides of 
it and about twelve small compartments arranged with small 
pieces of wood. 

Now, the canvas having been fixed on to the frame and 
pinned, we possess a miniature sketch which we should like 
transferred on to the material before us; then, supposing our 
scene is to be 14ft. by lift., we line our sketch with inch squares 
all over with a pencil (see illustration of scenery, Fig. 6). This 
idea then has to be followed out on the canvas, only the modus 
operandi is slightly different. A piece of string having been 
thickly covered with charcoal, two persons hold it tightly at 
each end, touching the scene, while someone in the centre 
suddenly pulls it, and lets the string rebound sharply, thus 
producing a perfectly straight line, and in this manner the 
canvas can be covered with foot squares, and the design 
■sketched out with charcoal, care being taken in the matter of 
perspective. When this is done, the outline should be followed 
out with black chalk (obtainable at any artists 1 colourmen), as 
there is less chance of obliteration when painting; and the 
charcoal squares then dusted off. Scene-painters usually have 
& small piece of charcoal or chalk attached to a stick about a 
yard in length, so enabling them to sketch the high points 
without the trouble of lowering the scenery. 

If a country scene be required, then the easiest for the amateur to 
attempt is a broad stretch of green fields, picked out with hedges, 
and backed with a little shadowy foliage. The fields should be 
& simple plain wash of green of slightly different shades, while 
the hedges should be painted sufficiently dark to show up well 
against the lighter colours. In illustration (Fig. 6) are inserted 
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letters, L. G., D. G. (signifying light green and dark green), in 
the outline, aa a suggestion for the position of the different 
shades of colour, 

A snow scene is not so difficult as it might appear, and in the 
case of a broad stretch of country, the sky is the portion to 




which the greatest care and artistic treatment should be directed.. 
Let the scene be picked ont with various lines of withered and 
almost black hedges (see illustration of Winter Scene, Pig. 7). 
touched up here and there with a little burnt umber and white; 
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The fields should be simply treated with a coating of flake white 
(F. W.), while footmarks, rata, &c, can be painted in with a. 
touch of light grey, which can be obtained by mixing bine, pink, 
white, and a little burnt Sienna. This ahould also be used for 
working in the effects of n wintry sky, and a little mixture 
of Venetian red and yellow ochre can be added with great effect. 




In the illustration of the winter scene a streaky leaden sky is 
roughly sketched out, but the amateur scene painter has only to turn 
to die engravings in any of the magaanes for numerous models for 
this subject ; true, they may appear difficult to copy, but they 
may possibly stimulate him slightly, and, after one or two attempts, 
something will be produced that will give satisfaction, both to 
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the artist and the audience. The foreground may be made more 
attractive by a row of broken palings or some withered trunks of 
trees (see Fig. 8) or anything natural which the artist may feel 
inclined to put in. In our illustration (Fig. 9) on tbe following 
page, an outline of a tree, and one in a finished state, are shown. 




Fro. 8. Foeioboend, ihowjjo Whiiirio Taoms or Tun 

For producing a representation of natural foliage a little study 
is advisable. If the reader has ever closely studied the paintings 
or chromo productions of Birket Foster, the dotted mannerisms 
of this charming painter must be plainly apparent. Then in 
painting trees the amateur cannot do better than follow out 
this kind of stippling, only on a larger scale. Let the centre 
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tints be laid on with Brunswick green in the first place. This 
forma the solid portion of the foliage. Even this should be 
worked in with a series of spots and twirls. Then the lights 
most be put on in the shape of yellow added to the green, 
and introduced to the canvas with various light touches. This 
" greeny-yellowy colour," as Mr. Gilbert would call it, gives the 
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appearance of leaves, and, if for a foreground tree, a little yellow 
ochre or chrome yellow alone will add to the effect of the scene. 
To give trees in the distance a shadowy appearance, a little 
white should be miied with the Brunswick green, while the 
topmost parts should be touched gently with chrome yellow. 
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The trunks of trees must be made as showy as possible, yet 
with all due regard to nature. The colours used generally 
are burnt umber for the first painting, and the same colour 
mixed with white for the second treatment, while the dark portions 
should be laid with black, not too decidedly, but gradually. 

Mountains are not often to be found in an example of amateur 
scene painting, but, if necessary, they should be painted in either 
with a misty grey, or purple with a few streaks here and there 
of green mixed with white. Water is often a great embellish- 
ment in a scene, and it can be treated in various ways. For 
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painting a streamlet or river the same colour as the aky will 
suffice, but should be considerably toned down by the shadows 
of trees, &c. In some theatres they have, on certain occasions, 
used real water, but the results have not been at all gratifying, 
the imitation looking far better. For a realistic representation, 
of a placid river or stream in illustration of scenery (Fig. 10), a 
sketch is given showing how this may be brought about. For a 
small stage, four or five frames would answer; these should be 
mode in the simple manner shown at C, with coarse muslin 
stretched tightly across. Light blue muslin mast be used, but it 
must be very light, the ceralean tint being hardly perceptible. 
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The size of the frames should gradually increase with the last 
one, and should be laid along the stage, as shown in the illus- 
tration at A B C (Fig. 10). 

For turbulent water the stage can be covered with material 
similar to check dusters, while, to represent the foaming billows, 
some six or eight sportive boys (at sixpence a night) would go 
through a series of mysterious antics underneath. But the 
amateur would find that a piece of green muslin shaken at each 
side of the stage would answer all ordinary purposes. 

For a cloudless sky the colours required are wet blue, mixed 
with flake white, and it must be laid on with great evenness. 
For covering large portions, such as skies and fields, scene painters 
use the ordinary whitewash brushes. When white clouds are to 
appear against the blue, it should be done when the blue is 
damp, as the blending then is much easier to the painter, and 
softer to the eye. 

For an interior of the present day an outline (Fig. 11) is 
given as a suggestion, and it will be seen that the art of the 
scene painter is conspicuous by its absence in this case. The 
door and panels have only to be sketched out in the manner 
previously stated, and then comes the wall paper, the real door 
knobs, door plates, &c. The colour of the border must be left 
to the amateur, who will have the selection of the paper, &c. 

Cheap lithographs can be purchased and stuck on the walls, 
and round them painted elaborate frames, with picture cords, 
&c. All colours must have a portion of whiting mixed with 
them, not omitting the size, which is the important ingredient 
in the mixing. The whiting produces evenness in the painting, 
and makes them opaque. 

Stage effects is an important matter, and though generally 
the mod/u,8 operandi is extremely simple if properly managed, it 
greatly adds to the success of the entertainment. When, in the 
midst of a pathetic scene at the theatre, we hear the moaning 
of the wind, we have only to look behind the scenes to find that 
the sound is produced by a wheel, over which is tightly stretched 
a piece of strong silk. But for a private entertainment, if a 
representation of wind is necessary, two sheets of fine sand- 
paper rubbed together will prove a very efficient and realistic 
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imitation. Common parlour lightning answers very well in the 
case of a stormy night, &c, while to produce a moonlight 
effect, a circle or half moon should be cut ill the scene, and 
covered with thin white silk, and a strong light placed behind it. 
Stars should be treated in the same manner. 




For a snow scene small particles of white paper gently descending 
from above will effectively imitate snow, while the actors in this 
case should be provided with small pieces of jewellers' wool, and 
place them in places where snow would be most likely to con- 
gregate, A fireplace is a necessary adornment for an interior, 
and looks well, especially if the fire be alight ; this is arranged 
generally on the stage by a small framework of wire being 
covered with red material, dabbed here and there with lamp 
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black; this is fixed in the grate, which is usually composed of 
wood, and someone takes a position behind it, and holds a small 
lamp or gas jet, which being suddenly moved about will give 
it the appearance of a flickering fire. The pattering of rain 
against the window can be effectively represented by preparing 
a wooden frame with brown paper stretched across it and 
flogging it gently with a short stick, to which is attached four or 
five pieces of thin cord with small knots at each end. 

The "properties" are the next thing to be taken into con- 
sideration; it must be borne in mind that everything used on 
the stage, with the exception of scenery, is designated under the 
head of " Property." Furniture, china ware, fire stoves, stuffed 
rock work, &c, all come under the property man's supervision. 
But on the amateur stage the accessories required are not very 
pretentious in character, and can be easily made to look realistic. 
Old-fashioned furniture is often required in a play, and as the 
management do not feel inclined to pay prodigious sums for 
chairs and tables, which would be very illtreated, tbey give 
orders to their property men to make some, and very well they 
do it if they have time. 

Any old chairs or tables can soon be transformed into 
baronial furniture when once in the property room ; or old chairs, 
&c, not being obtainable, then new ones can be quickly put 
together and made to appear massive and heavy in the follow- 
ing manner: If you look at a piece of jewellery you will find 
it invariably stamped, and rarely solid. The oak carving is 
imitated in just the same way. A lot of paper is beaten into a 
pulp, and flowers and scrolls and various patterns stamped out 
of it. This is tacked on to the chairs or table, giving it as 
much solidity as possible, and then a coating of burnt umber, 
mixed with some lampblack, is put on, and when dry a coat of 
varnish. As an illustration of the effect produced, we give, at 
Fig. 12, sketches of a chair before and after modelling. Pack- 
ing cases may be made into the most realistic pieces of furniture 
in this manner, and a vase or two scattered about adds to the 
effect of the scene. Common white china ware, with a rough 
pattern painted on it in blue, makes a very good imitation of 
old china. 
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Effective rockwork, as shown at Fig. 13, is composed of shavings 




in the form of a bod, and 
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then sewn or bent over to give it a ragged appearance. This 
should be slightly primed and painted to match the drop scene. 
The black brush should not be sparingly used. A grey or misty 
brown looks well for rockwork, and streaks of light colours here 
and there will prove attractive. There is a certain amount of 
art required even in painting such a simple thing as this, for it 
must be remembered that daubs and dashes represent nothing 
unless carefully and properly employed. Eatables are very 
cleverly brought out by the professional property man, but this 
particular branch in his occupation does not affect the amateur 
very much, though fruit, fish, bread, &c, are made with calico 
stuffed with sawdust, and painted to represent the various articles. 

An imitation gilt looking glass can be easily made for the stage, 
and as this is an indispensable piece of furniture for a drawing- 
room scene, and pretty frequently in use, it is better to manu- 
facture a " property " than make dangerous experiments with 
the real article, as breakage will be sure to be the result. Let 
a wooden frame, the size of an ordinary chimney glass, be covered 
in canvas (stretched very tightly) and the moulding prepared 
in the same manner as the "property" furniture. The canvas 
should be covered with silver paper, and then shaded from the 
top with a mixture of lamp black and white ; the shading should 
be very gradual, and it would be as well to have a real glass 
before you, so as to get a correct notion as to the position of the 
shadow. The frame of the glass should be of finer pattern than 
the moulding on the furniture, and covered with Dutch metal. 

Steel fenders can also be represented by a wood replica, of an 
ordinary pattern, with silver paper. Mantelpieces can also be made 
of wood, and painted to imitate marble, and ornaments can be 
made of turned wood, painted, or from pulp. Mossy banks can 
be made of a framework of cane, and covered with canvas, and 
painted, while the cheap flowers from the linendrapers, fixed in, 
give it a natural appearance, and for the bottom of some of the 
drop scenes little heaps of leaves cut out of green material, and 
placed at various positions, add to the effect. Rushes, for the 
foreground, can also be made by attaching leaves to thin pieces of 
cane, and then giving the whole a coating of paint. Should, how- 
ever, the amateur have to produce something in the play which is 
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not briefly stated here, then he must make something as near 
as possible to Nature. Property men, even the great Dykwynkin, 
are only copyists. They look to Nature for everything, slightly 
caricature it, and hence their success. The amateur must do the 
same ; it is unlikely that he will require anything in the play that 
is unnatural; if he should, it will not be necessary to pay such 
particular attention to its production. 



"MAKING UP." 

" Making up " the face for the stage has now become recognised 
by actors of ripe and varied experience as an art which requires 
the greatest care and study, and a knowledge of which is as 
essential to the professional as his wardrobe. Indeed, it is a 
matter of frequent remark that an actor who is clever in the 
preparation of his face will eventually distinguish himself in the 
walks of the drama. We do not mean to say that to insure 
success it is necessary to purchase an elaborate make-up box, or 
that the British public would receive with a blasS air of in- 
difference any actor who was not prepared to bring forth his 
thirty different shades of pomade an visage, but that a clever 
make-up will go a long way to render the representation of a 
character more than usually acceptable. 

Some actors of the transpontine school used to content 
themselves with the use of a piece of burnt paper for trans- 
mitting brilliancy to the lustreless eye; but then such reckless 
attempts at facial preparation were partly hidden by the long 
wigs and slouched hats that the representatives of melodrama 
were wont to indulge in. Now the art of making up has 
become more difficult, for the simple reason that the majority of 
successful plays are written to represent men and things of the 
present period, and hence the actor of to-day is deprived of the 
embellishments of an historical and spectacular order. 

In making up for a character in a play dealing with history, 
an actor, to be successful, must imitate as closely as possible 
the habit of wearing the beard, &c, at the period the action 
of the piece is supposed to take place; and he must also rely 
to a certain extent on his face, as he cannot go far in the 
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matter of originality with his apparel, for he must adhere rigidly 
to the given model. The difficulty, then is, to make-up effec- 
tually, yet with all due regard for nature. 

Some years since there used to be connected with the Hay- 
market company an actor who, being clever with his pencil, 
always went forth armed with a modest little sketch book. In 
the event of his meeting with an individual whom Nature had 
moulded in the spirit of fun, he would follow him and contrive 
to take hasty pencillings; then at some future period he would 
work out in detail the rough sketch. By resorting to this practice 
he soon became possessed of a unique collection of quaint 
portraits, which proved useful to him when requiring a subject 
for a new make-up. This idea is carried out, though on a dif- 
ferent principle, by some thoughtful actors when engaged at the 
theatre, for sometimes, when they have a new play in rehearsal, 
they are at a loss what to select for an effective make-up. They 
therefore, when on the stage, take the range of the stalls, and 
if they can discover an occupant who has any pretensions to 
original appearance, they study him as closely as their business 
in the play will allow. Indeed, clever and effective preparation 
has its prototype in real life, for as a novelist sketches his 
characters from living people, so the actor reproduces for the 
stage models of grotesque members of the human race. 

Perhaps Mr. Hare produces some of the finest character faces to 
be seen on the stage : his make-up is always suggestive of careful 
study, and though bordering on the grotesque, his quaint effects 
are thoroughly natural Hit preparation impresses you with the 
notion that you have seen such a type of character somewhere. 
In the matter of remarkable transformation of the face, we may 
quote Mr. Irving, who many years ago played Bill Sikes in a 
dramatised version of " Oliver Twist:" this was before he attained 
any degree of popularity, and Mr. Irving was at that time a 
very slim-built young man, but his make-up was a marvellous 
illustration of Dickens' character, and certainly brought to mind 
the early book plates of George Cruikshank. 

However, it is not only popular actors who are successful in 
their makes-up, for, like sparks of inborn talent, they are to be 
found beneath the most commonplace bushel. Notably, as an 
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instance, some years ago, in Halliday's adaptation of "Nicholas 
Nickleby," reproduced at the Standard, a Mr. George Byrne repre- 
sented Brooker; the part was a very small one, but the make-up 
of the character, portraying an old haggard tramp, was remark- 
ably clever and highly effective. 

It is not necessary to recall all the studied preparations of the 
face notable for effect and realism; suffice to say, that, within 
the last few years actors appear to have bestowed greater care 
on their makes-up. They have more consideration for it as an 
art, and thus k some stage appearances reach a high standard of 
artistic merit. Actors who yesterday simply made up with the 
intention of improving their features, to-day bestow the greatest 
care and attention in modelling their faces with the exact 
expression of the character they represent. Referring to the 
actual necessity for preparing the features for the stage, we may 
say that it is the position of the lights — the border, side, and foot- 
lights — that change even a healthy complexion into a sallow, 
dirty, and unearthly hue. Take, for instance, a pantomime in 
which a large number of poor children figure as a Lilliputian 
army: for the most part their faces are not even touched up 
with a hare's foot, and they appear to have the most miserable 
complexions. 

The old method of making up was not by any means so effective 
as the preparation of the present day — the face being treated to 
a coating of ^violet powder, the hare's foot and rouge were called 
in to throw up the complexion, the chin and cheek bones being 
Very liberally treated to colour. It will be seen at once that 
this method needed reformation, for it is impossible to give the 
whole of the face a natural hue with violet powder, and though 
carmine was employed to heighten effects, the face must have 
had a patchy appearance. 

Another difficulty, and a very serious one, was the perspiration 
of the flesh becoming, after a little exertion, palpable through 
the make-up. This frequently resulted in one colour running 
into another, hence a most ludicrous expression. It is almost 
(even now) impossible to effectually patch up a make-up after 
it has been once laid on the face, and the old method necessitates the 
actor making up afresh after he has strutted and fretted through 
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a few scenes. By the introduction of grease paints, or, as more 
familiarly termed, wig paste, the art of making up is at once 
made simple and effective, one inestimable advantage being that 
it is proof against perspiration. The actor of any pretensions 
to popularity who first used wig paste for the face was the late 
Mr. Charles Calvert. He experimented with it, and the result 
was a most charming and natural stage preparation. It is 
evident the materials must have been selected with great crire, 
and judgment used in the making of this pomade au visage, 
with due regard for the effects of stage lights, for it is well nigh 
impossible to prepare the face with wig paste in the daylight, 
as sometimes actors are required to do for matine'es. In the 
light of day it has the most strange and grotesque appearance. 
The illustrations given on pages 26 and 27 (Figs. 14 to 19) show 
two popular actors before "making up" for favourite parts, 
during the process, and when completely prepared. 

Some men are of an opinion that there is a great difficulty 
in a young lady blessed with well regulated features altering or 
making up her face to represent an old or ugly creature of the 
feminine order. This is a mistake, for a beauty can very 
quickly change her features ; the great difficulty is for a female 
whom Nature has not endowed with elegantly moulded features 
to change them into the fair and the beautiful. The features 
of a lady can, however, be transformed from the commonplace to 
the brilliant by carrying out the following instructions. Let the 
face and the neck be well .treated with violet powder applied 
with an ordinary puff. In following out this method, carmine 
is the best .preparation for colouring the cheeks, a small portion 
being placed on a hare's foot and applied to the face; great care 
should be taken to keep the colour high on the cheek bones, as 
this in all makes-up has a good effect on the stage, where youth 
and beauty only are supposed to be represented. 

With regard to the eyes, their appearance may be greatly 
improved by the steady use of a thin camel hair pencil, a narrow 
streak of watercolour being solidly drawn directly under the 
bottom eyelash; for the top eyelashes the better mode is to 
darken them with a particular brush, which can be obtained from 
Clarkson's, Wellington-street, Strand, or any wigmaker'Sr It is 
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really a toothbrush on a diminutive scale. If for a dark com' 
plexkm it should be well soaked in Indian ink or sepia. This 
brush should also be used for darkening the eyebrows, as the 
paint does not clog, and consequently gives them a realistic 
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effect. For showing the difference of appearance the use of 
colour gives to the eyes, two sketches (Figs. 20 and 21) are given 
illustrating the effects before and after colouring. It will be 
Been in Fig. 21 that the top and bottom eyelashes (H and A) are 
rendered effective and telling by the brash. 
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For a dark person, wishing to give the eyes a fair appearance, 
chrome should be used, and the application followed out in the 
same way. The alighest possible tinge of carmine should be 
applied to the chin; this throws up the face when on the stage 
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to a considerable degree. To those who make-up for fair com- 
plexions, great care must be expended on the eyes, as it is always 
judicious to give a dark line round the eyelashes. This is sure 
to give brilliancy to the eyes, while it must be admitted that 
dark eyelashes are perfectly consistent with a fair complexion. 
With regard to the arrangement of the hair in the matter of 
ladies little can be said, but should it be deemed necessary to 
wear a wig, all the theatrical perruquiers follow out the acknow- 
ledged fashion of wearing the hair, and consequently a wig made 
up to the present mode can always be obtained. 

We will now endeavour to give the necessary face preparation, 
for the most part suitable for characters of the "walking gentle- 
man" order. It is needless to mention that such parts as these 
require but little making up, but it must be taken into considera- 
tion that there are clean and dirty makes-up, and thus, in a 
character of this kind, if the preparation is put on the face in a 
bungling manner the defect will be all the more palpable. In 
the first place, the perruquier will advise you to purchase perhaps 
fifteen or twenty different shades of grease paint. This is not 
necessary, for if you are going to play Charles Middlewick, in 
"Our Boys," Caleb Deecie, in the "Two Roses," Augustus 
Burr, in the "Porter's Knot," or any such character, you will 
find two sticks — a shade of flesh colour (you can choose the 
shades most suitable for your complexion), and a decided pink 
for colouring the cheeks, quite sufficient for six performances. 
A puff and some violet powder will also be required, or, as 
some persons object to using violet powder, they, like a good 
many professionals, can use corn flour. The amateur will also 
find an ordinary tin box of water colours, those sold at Is. and 
2s. will do admirably, and a box of Indian ink, with the par- 
ticular brush previously alluded to, very useful. These two articles 
can he had nicely fitted in a cardboard box for the sum of Is. 

Having prepared himself so far with these necessaries, the 
amateur must not forget a small quantity of cold cream, which 
greatly assists in taking the preparation off the face, after the 
strutting and fretting have come to an end. It is needless to 
mention that such articles as a looking glass, comb, and brush will 
prove very useful : indeed (following the dictum some advertisements 
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pot forth), no dressing room ia complete without them. The 
pomade au vitage, or wig paste, previously alluded to, U sold 
at Clarkson's, the theatrical wigmaker's, in Wellington-street, 
Strand, where every article used by the amateur or professional 
can be obtained. For sixpence yon can obtain a stick about four 
inches in length, and it is ready for immediate use. About an 
inch of the silver paper which encases it being turned down, and 
the face being perfectly clean and well shaven, take a stick in the 
e smudging the features all over. Should by 







any chance the paste be hard, if it is held a few inches from the 
light it wiD immediately become pliable. After the face is 
dabbed with the paste, the fingers should be used for toning and 
robbing the paint into every muscle, great care being taken to 
get a proper supply on the ears, in the hollow of the eyes, and 
well on the forehead, and particularly a good coating on the 
neck. This having been done evenly and cleanly, the colouring for 
the cheeks should be applied in the same manner, care being taken 
to keep it high on the cheek bones (see letter A, Outline of Face, 
Fig- 22). 
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The powder is the next thing to be used for giving a good 
coating to the face, and if any should get on the eyelashes or 
eyebrows, it most be brushed off or painted over, as this would 
have a peculiar effect on the stage. The face is now thoroughly 
prepared for lining, and for characters such as gentlemen of the 
present day the directions previously given may be followed out. 
If the amateur is of opinion that his whiskers or moustaches 
would look better if darkened or lightened, a little Indian ink 
well rubbed in will accomplish the one, and for the other a small 
quantity of any light shade of colour similarly rubbed in will 
give the desired tint. 

The make-up for a young man of the modern school having 
been described, we will turn our attention to preparing the face 
for characters in which maturity is supposed to be represented. 
It will be judicious for the stage aspirant, if he has previously 
played juvenile parts, to carefully study those portions of his 
features which may be effectually adapted to a mature make-up. 
If he possesses whiskers and moustaches of a black, brown, or 
even auburn hue, then he will have to change their colour by the 
application of some grey powder, which can be obtained for 
sixpence a box. And then the skin should be made darker, ergo, 
a more decided tint of wig paste, as it is usual for the face of a 
man in the prime of life to assume a bronzed hue, and then at 
this period the wrinkles will have long made their appearance. 
Of course it greatly depends on the particular character that is 
to be represented how the amateur should decide for an appro- 
priate make-up. A man of forty-five years of age is a prominent 
character both in comedy and drama; he may be a city man, 
author, artist, or what not. Then, following in the footsteps of 
a professional actor, the amateur should study the general 
appearances peculiar to men moving in the relative grooves. 
Place an artist and an accountant side by side, and you will at 
once discover that both indulge in a little eccentricity which can 
be reasonably introduced on the stage. 

It does not require a very large amount of judgment to make 
up for a prize-fighter or a costermonger. But to introduce with 
a little agreeable exaggeration the characteristics of a middle-aged 
gentleman of the present day, it requires something more than 
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having the actual materials on the dressing table, for it calls for 
study and close observation. For instance, in the first place the 
hair will have to be powdered in order to give it a grey appear- 
ance, or a wig must be worn, though the average actor will 
never wear a wig unless absolutely compelled to do so. In a 
modern character a wig rarely looks ss well as the natural hair, 
though theatrical wig makers are always au eowant with the 
adopted fashion. The previous remarks respecting the mode of 
applying Hie preparation to the face may he followed, excepting 
that a darker shade of pomade au vUage had best be used. If it 




Fig. 23. Ootubi or Fid. 

is decided that a wig should be worn, then the one for this 
character should be a "half bald." This must be put on when 
the lower portion of the face has received a coating of colour. 

Great care should be expended on the fitting of the wig, 
which should be perfectly tight ; the natural hair, if combed back 
from the forehead and kept behind the ears, will make the wig 
set well on the head. Then the part representing baldness will 
have to be joined to the forehead by means of the wig paste, a 
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little of which should be rubbed along the edge, until the join 
has disappeared from view. If the bald portion of the wig should 
not match exactly with the colouring on the face, a little of the 
wig paste should be rubbed on it and toned with the finger. If 
no whiskers or moustaches be worn (this is the exception, not 
the rule, in characters of this age — see letters H and R in Fig. 23), 
it will be necessary to lightly touch up the lower portion of the 
face with a little powdered blue, thus giving the appearance of 
recent shaving. The next thing is to carefully powder the face, 
so as to tone down the rough coating and add a touch of realism 
to the make-up. 

Take note of an artist, and you will find that he blends his 
colours by using a softener. The face is now ready to be lined 
or to have the furrows and wrinkles painted on. The colours 
should be burnt umber or sepia. The lines should be very faint 
round the eyes, but withal very firmly painted. In illustration 
giving outline of face (Fig. 23) the proper position of the lines 
are shown. The two between the eyebrows should be painted 
darker than those leading from the nose and round the eyes. 
The face should be powdered first, as paint on the flesh dries 
very slowly. 

With regard to the lines intended to represent wrinkles on the 
forehead, the first painting should be very faint, and afterwards a 
thin streak of darker colour should be laid on, on the first lines. 
This will naturally soften the appearance of single lines. If all 
wrinkles were painted in this manner the effect would be more 
realistic than the adopted mode, but it requires practice to line 
the face with decision in this particular style. Perhaps the 
greatest difficulty for a young amateur to effectually overcome 
in the art of making-up is to successfully model his face into that 
of an old man. It is a difficulty, but it can be overcome by all, 
though some have features particularly adapted for such alteration, 
and hence their success. To make-up as an old man requires 
practice, therefore the amateur must not get disheartened when 
he has finished his preparation to find that it may represent 
something or the other very effectually, but certainly not what 
he has attempted. 

In the scale of facial graduations we have endeavoured to give 
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In Fig. 22 as youthful an appearance aa possible; really it is & 
prototype of the actor previously mentioned, and though that and 
the following drawings may be somewhat crude, it is because we 
have made np the various features, and endeavoured, as far as 
possible, to give the exact expression to the faces that the appli- 
cation of the make-up would give. In Fig. 24 the drawing 
represents the face powdered, the lines painted, and the hollows 
in the eyes treated to a little dark powder, applied with a hare's 
foot; this has a remarkable effect for a preparation of this cha- 
racter, and where the neck is to be shown, it should be lined 
slightly with burnt umber. 




In Fig. 24, an illustration of the graduation scale, the eyebrows 
are rendered more appropriate by the introduction of crape hair. 
This can be purchased at any of the wig makers, and a suffi- 
cient quantity to last an amateur for six months can be obtained 
for sixpence. Or, if the natural eyebrows are at all bushy or of 
general dimensions, they may be treated with a coating of wig 
paste, and then whitened with violet powder. For toning them 
down and adding a greyish tinge, the slightest possible quantity 
of powdered blue may be applied. 
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For thoroughly sticking the false eyebrows alluded to above, 
and without any fear of their falling off, white hard varnish has 
long been in use by professionals, and two pennyworth of this 
will last for all ordinary purposes six months. It will moat 
effectually join any hair to the skin. There is one difficulty con- 
nected with it, and that is to remove it after the performance. 
Warm water, good soap, and a little cold cream well robbed in 
will clear the face from all traces of the varnish, if it has not 
been on for an exceptionally long period ; if it has spirits of wine 
may be used successfully. 



The varnish is also sometimes sold by costumiers at one 
shilling per bottle under the title of spirit gum. Clarkson sells 
a preparation at sixpence per bottle, it being easier to remove 
from the face than the varnish in its rough state. In Fig. 24 it 
will be seen that the lower portion of the face has been coated 
with powdered blue and the cheek bones and hollows of the 
eyes shaded. This can be done with a brown shade of wig 
paste, or a small quantity of powdered antimony, which can 
be purchased for sixpence or a shilling a box. In Fig. 25, the 
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appearance of the face is greatly altered by the bald wig, and by 
being touched up by the light and dark powder, a little white 
powder having been put on the powdered blue, and a little 
straggling whisker attached to the face ; this is applied in the 
same manner as the eyebrows, and darkened with a little blue 
•powder. The neck has also been shaded and powdered. 

At illustration Fig. 26 we give outline of features of Mr. Toole, 
and at Figs. 27 and 28 his make-up for Caleb Plummer in " Dot." 
It will be seen from the two latter illustrations, that he relies 
simply on the bald wig (see letter A in second drawing of this 
gentleman, Fig. 27), with his own face prepared to represent age, 
and the effect is very good, though the lining brush and the 
dark powder do not appear to have been used very sparingly. 
In the drawing of Mr. Toole (Fig. 27), the usual position of 
the bald wig is shown, and to finish his make-up he would 
simply prepare his face in the manner described (see Fig. 28). 
But it must be taken into consideration that Mr. Toole is not 
so young as 'he used to be, and, consequently, he would have 
less trouble in representing age than the youthful aspirant to the 
stage. 

In referring to the making up of grotesque features, much 
need not be said, and it is only in farces of the boisterous order 
that such character preparation is called for. Amateurs are 
apt to select farces, chiefly for their "knockabout" qualities, if 
the term may be allowed, and, consequently, a pugilist, coster- 
monger, or drunken father are made to shine resplendently. Not 
even the most rigid aesthetic would object to Nature being 
slightly caricatured in the farce of this order. For instance, to 
enlarge the shape of the nose, some use paste powder, which 
can be obtained in a cardboard box, and which can be made 
into a doughy substance and moulded to the shape required. It 
should be stuck on with white hard varnish, and, of course, 
powdered to match the other part of the face. Some actors give 
the preference to jewellers' pink wool, which should be applied 
in the same manner, and afterwards trimmed with the scissors to 
the shape and size required. The cheeks may also be enlarged 
in this style, but the old mode of wearing property pads to. give 
unnatural fulness is happily dying out. 
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For pugilists, such ss the one in F. G. Burnand's and Montague 
Williams's farce " R. B.," the lips ma; be made of broader and 
uglier appearance by painting them larger with carmine; the 
orthodox broken nose peculiar to the " fancy " species may also 
be represented by shading the bridge and the centre of the nose 
with a little dart powder, gently and consistently toned in with- 
the hare's foot. 

With regard to the making up for drunkards, it being one 
that invites exaggeration, a few well-timed suggestions may not 




be ont of place. Those who have seen Mr. Lionel Brough as 
Uncle Ben in Byron'B " Dearer than life," will on meditation 
find that it was possible for him to give an artistic and lifelike 
delineation of an old drunkard without unnaturally distorting his 
features. 

Then the Eccles of Mr. Geo. Honey will ever be remembered as 
a clever and careful piece of acting. Illustrations of his features 
and of his make-up for this character are given (see Figs. 29 and 
30), and it will be seen that his face has been modelled with all 



regard for the type of individual he represents. Some say that 
in making up for a drunkard it is essentia] to illustrate the 
characteristics peculiar to that claw ; this is true, ergo, the red 
nose and the glowing cheeks constitute the average make-up of a 
stage tippler. But there are drunkards in real life who go on 
drinking for years and years, and whose countenances, to the 
ordinary observer, are free from any blemish that drink might 
cause. Therefore, if anyone has to attempt the difficult role of a 
drunken man, he should make-up the face aa little as possible. 
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The ruffled hair, the unshaven chin, the necktie awry, the sleepy 
appearance of the eyes, the business-like manner imitated with 
bad grace, the nervous trembling of the hands, and the numerous 
little things inseparable from an habitual drinker, are sufficient 
evidences of an affection for the bottle, without grossly disfiguring 
Nature by the abuse of rouge. 

Mr. Honey, aa Eccles, indulged in more make-up than Mr. 
Brough in " Dearer than life," but then Mr. Honey's drees at 
once showed that a great amount of study had been bestowed on 
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what some might think a commonplace subject. Yon said to 
yourself as soon as he stepped on the stage in " Caste," "Ah 1 I 
have frequently seen a character of that type." It will be seen, 
by the illustration of Mr. Honey (Fig. 30), that he wears a wig, and 
straggling whiskers under his chin. His nose and cheeks are slightly 
touched up with rouge, the lower part of tne face is coated with 
blue powder, the eyes shaded, and a touch of realism added by the 
lines representing the veins dubbed " crows' feet." Therefore, if 
the amateur wishes to hold the mirror up to Nature in his facial 
preparation of a drunkard, he will do well to keep within the 
bounds of moderation. First let the face receive its coating of 
wig paste of a dark flesh shade, and the hollows of the eyes be 
darkened with the same material, but of a light brown colour. 
If to represent an elderly man, then a straggling grey wig should 
be worn, either bald or "half bald" as they are called at the 
perruquiers' ; the unshaven chin is also effective in a make-up of 
this kind. The expression of tipsy arrogance may be caught by 
faint umber lines being painted from the corners of the mouth 
downwards, and a shading of light brown just underneath the 
bottom lip. If whiskers are to be worn, then they should be of 
shaggy and unkempt appearance. They can be made of crape hair, 
and darkened or lightened with blue or violet powder. 

Presuming that it is a modern dress character, the attire should 
be badly fitting and out of date ; and the fact must be taken into 
consideration, that drunken men have a peculiar affection for 
wearing summer clothes in the height of winter. If the drunkard 
is intended to figure in a farce, then a little exaggeration may 
be indulged in, and the amateur can redden the nose and cheeks 
according to his own judgment; but in a comedy or drama he 
must take care that his make-up does not descend to the panto- 
mime type, and, therefore, he should prepare his face with all 
good taste, so as to bear inspection even from the front row of 
the stalls. Indeed, if some actors were but to know how plainly 
the defects in their make-up appear from the side boxes and the 
fauteuils, ] they would exercise greater care and be more sparing 
with the colour. 

Aged persons may, by the use of a few simple articles, give 
themselves a youthful appearance for the time they strut and 
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fret on the stage. Suppose an actor of forty or fifty summers 
is called upon to represent a handsome young man of twenty, 
as some actors of a mature age play Romeo and other characters 
of a youthful type. We will take him to be gifted with regular 
features, with which Time, however, has played his usual havoc. 
The actor in question, being clean shaven, with the exception 
of a moustache, would cover his face with the grease paint or 
wig paste, of which, strange to say, it is best to select the 
particular shade in the daylight, taking great care to get it well 
into the hollows and furrows of his features. Then, with the 
pink shade, he would deftly add healthy colouring to his cheeks, 
and with his finger thoroughly blend the two colours together. 
The eyes would be his next consideration, and he would add 
brilliancy to them with careful and steady pencilling. If of fair 
complexion, the moustache would be treated with one or two 
shades of chrome, and cosmetique called into use for adding 
effect. In such a case as this it would be advisable to wear a 
wig, as the natural hair at fifty years of age is inclined to be 
scanty and lank. It is needless to remark that an amateur will 
find greater difficulty in assuming a youthful appearance than 
an experienced professional, for it is part and parcel of the 
actor's stock-in-trade to closely study the artifices by which he 
may represent youth as nearly as possible; but if the amateur 
whose age represents a good round number has any ability to 
play a juvenile part, then he can with a little practice master 
the difficulty of making up to effectually represent a young man. 
Art can be discovered through a good many makes-up, but it 
is very rarely that the face preparation of a Jew is brought to 
anything like artistic perfection on the English stage. Nothing is 
easier for an artist to draw than a caricature of a Jewish counte- 
nance, but the greatest care has to be taken with the pencil or 
brush to produce the face of a Jew devoid of exaggeration or 
grotesque treatment. It is perhaps for this reason that most of 
the Jewish characters in pieces are treated in a humorous vein 
by the dramatists, and, consequently, the actors are wont to abuse 
the nature and appearance of a Jew ; or when by chance the 
playwright puts a natural Jew. into a piece, his good intentions 
are disregarded by the representatives. To get a good make-up 
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of this particular kind, the amateur should select what is termed 
dark flesh, which is, about No. 6 of the wig paste, the face being 
coated and the hollows of the eyes shaded and toned with 
grease paint of a light brown hue; false eyebrows of a bushy 
character (crape hair will answer admirably) should be worn, 
well powdered with blue, and touched up with a little white. 
Then, of course, the great feature in a make-up of this kind is 
the hooked nose, though it is needless to say that it is not to be 
found in all Jews in real life. With the stick of wig paste used 
in shading the hollows of the eyes let the bridge of the nose be 




Fig. 31. Mods of Treatment fob the Bepresentation of 

Jew's Nosx. 



darkened in the same manner. Great care should be exercised 
in laying this on so as to blend it as nearly as possible with the 
other portion of the wig paste. Then the nostrils (Fig. 31) 
should be painted larger with sepia, and the lines, instead of 
leading from the nose to the mouth, as in most other characters, 
should be distinctly curved. The lines underneath the eye 
should be deeper and more solidly painted in a make-up of this 
kind. The whiskers should be straggling if for an elderly man, 
the grey appearance being given, as previously directed, with 
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powdered blue and violet powder. For a farcical character of 
a Jew, the general preparation may be enlarged upon to produce 
a comical effect. 

A Frenchman on the stage is generally overdone both by make- 
up and gesture, and it would therefore be well for the amateur 
who has to play a Frenchman in a modern comedy or drama to 
study a few of Mr. Du Maurier's drawings in Punchy as his 
Frenchmen are remarkable for their accuracy to Nature. It is 
not, however, possible to follow out the drawing exactly, but it 
will give the amateur an idea of what Monsieur should be devoid 
of — exaggeration. The average Frenchman wears little hair on 
his face, and, therefore, to make-up effectively is a matter of no 
small difficulty. Let the grease paint be of a medium shade, and 
the lower portion of the face be treated very lightly with 
powdered blue. This is always palpable in a Frenchman who 
constantly shaves. Let the eyebrows be bushy, but rather short, 
and decided lines of burnt umber be underneath the eyes. The 
lining leading from the nose to the mouth should be lightly 
painted at first, but afterwards toned with thinner streaks of a 
darker colour. 

The orthodox stage moustache for a Frenchman is of the 
shape dubbed imperial; but as it is a long period since the 
Parisian man about town considered himself in fashion with a 
moustache of this kind, it is better to have a very short one, 
barely reaching to the corners of the mouth, and allowing the top 
lip to be seen; the ends of the moustache should also be slightly 
twirled upwards. A little tuft of hair can be placed underneath 
the bottom lip, but this is not absolutely necessary. The 
Frenchman's wig is too well known to need description, but if 
the amateur's hair is black, then let it be cut short and parted 
down the centre. If the stage aspirant, however, possesses 
Byronic curls, that he regards with too fond love to allow them 
to come under the merciless jurisdiction of the barber, then a 
wig can be procured. It must not be forgotten that a Frenchman 
has a peculiar affection for collars and cuffs of large and some- 
what racy pattern, embellished with collossal solitaires. It is 
close attention to details in the art of making up which, from 
an intellectual audience, always receives a large amount of praise. 
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The make-up for an American is practically the same as that 
for an Englishman, as it is almost impossible to distinguish any 
difference in appearance between the two. The Americans that 
actors sometimes present on the stage appear to have been 
modelled on the well-known caricatures that Mr. Tenniel occa- 
sionally draws for the pages of Punch when matters American 
are on the tapis. They have in consequence a strong "planta- 
tion" odour about them. 

For Germans the complexion should be fair, the hair rather long, 
with a short bushy beard or moustache. Spectacles or nose glasses 
are indispensable, and clothes of a conventional German cut. If 
an actor were cast to play a German of a fair complexion, and 
possessed a black moustache which he cherished, he could avoid 
cutting it off, by transforming it into another colour, by rubbing 
a small quantity of wig paste well into it, and powdering it with 
chrome, and adding brilliancy by streaking it with a much lighter 
shade of the same colour; whiskers and eyebrows may also be 
treated in this manner. In fact, an actor's moustache may one 
night do duty as an adjunct to age, with strong grey tint, and at 
other times made to adorn youth, the moving spirit in the trans- 
formation being chrome and a good brush full of sepia or Indian 
ink. 

In some instances the stage aspirant is induced, after a lengthy 
experience on the amateur stage, to try his hand at the legitimate; 
or, having played the Prince of Denmark, he turns his attention 
to the Moor of Venice. But in his make-up for this character he 
often appears to have closely studied the manner in which the 
negro minstrels blacken their faces, and his appearance is more 
calculated to inspire mirth than that solemnity appropriate to 
the Shakesperian drama. The modern make-up for Moors is as 
follows: A portion of the preparation called Mongolian should 
be mixed with a little cold cream ; then, before putting it on the 
face, the lines representing wrinkles must be painted first, this 
having been done, the face colouring must be placed on and toned 
with the finger. To throw up the cheeks in a character of this 
kind, a little of the dark flesh wig paste should be introduced. 
The finishing touch should be with the puff and brown powder. 
The orthodox Othello wig is long, but a short wig can be worn 
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with good effect, as in the representation of the Moor of Venice 
by Signor Salvini. The hands may be coloured with the same 
shade, or brown silk gloves can be worn. 

In characters where a sallow complexion is necessary, the 
previous instructions may be followed out, with the exception 
that the hollows of the eyes should be shaded with brown powder, 
and also the faintest tinge he given just below the cheek bones, 
and on the cheek the slightest touch of chrome ; these hare 





a good effect on the stage if the different shades are well 
blended. 

In the make-up for an old man, lines should be drawn 
round the month, as shown at Fig. 82, and the hands should 
be pencilled and shaded, as illustrated at Fig. 33. One or two 
teeth stopped out will be fonnd effective, and this can be done 
by wiping the teeth to be operated upon perfectly dry and coating 
them with a preparation called "Email Noir," which is very 
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pleasant to use, and there is no fear of its being washed off by 
the moisture from the mouth. To assist those who intend to make- 
up for old women we give three illustrations (Figs. 34, 85, and 36), 
showing the outline of the face before making up, the effects of 
the pencillings and dark powder applied to the cheek bones and 
hollows of tike eyes, and the finished make-up. 

Wig paste is now being extensively used by ladies in making up, 
both for general and character porta, the touch of realism it 
supplies having been discovered by many who were staunch 
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supporters of the old regime. It is necessary to select the shade 
with great care, both at first and afterwards, the different colours 
being numbered. It is needless to Btate that the mode of 
application is just the same. And, as with the male sex, young 
people do not require as much laid on the face as those more 
advanced in life. 

In some instances actors rely more on their facial contortions 
than on making up; notably Mr. J. 8. Clarke (Fig. 37), whose 
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stage preparations do not count much for originality. This, how- 
ever, is no disadvantage to his audience, for the remarkable 
manner in which he changes his features is a rare treat to the 
playgoer. 

In conclusion, we would advise the amateur not to be dis- 
heartened, should he fail to catch the required features at once, 
as he will be sure to master the difficulty with practice. 
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STAGE COSTUMES. 

Historical Designs. 

Workers in the direction of art, literature, and the drama have 
especially benefited by close attention to the dresses of our 
forefathers, and in considering art in relation to this subject, it 
is in most cases the painter we look to as an illustration of the 
past. Of late years it is gratifying to see that great care has 
been bestowed on dramatic illustrations of past periods, and 
managers now find that thorough appreciation is given to accurate 
reproductions. In some cases, however, it is imperative that they 
should sacrifice a particular costume for effect, as the ludicrous 
fashions of some periods would be unsuitable for the stage, being 
too grotesque in character for introduction in historical plays. 
This difficulty is generally overcome by resorting to a dress of 
the same period, but less extravagant in appearance. Whether 
the stage will ever arrive at a point to be perfectly correct in 
detail it is extremely difficult to say, for even lately such mis- 
takes as the Gravedigger in "Hamlet" attired in a combination 
costume— a cross between Sir Giles Overreach and a brewer's 
drayman — has occurred. 

It is too true that the fashions of the early days were marked 
by extreme frivolity and vagary. Who has not marvelled at the 
horned head-dress of the fifteenth century ; the peaked and broad- 
toed shoes, the trailing sleeves, the ruffs and frills, the under - 
proppers, and the u master devils" of Queen Bess's period? A 
certain amount of the extravagance exhibited in the ancient 
costumes is, doubtless, in some measure due to the crude drawings 
of the artists of bygone days, for, irrespective of the costumes, 
the figures themselves are entirely divested of grace and refine- 
ment, broad caricature being the prominent feature in all parts 
of the illuminations. 

£ 
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According to illuminated MSS. and various -writings handed 
down from the sixth century, historians are led to believe that 
the Anglo Saxons rigidly preserved the aame trifle of dress for 
nearly four hundred years. The costume of the tenth century 




i 
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does not require a lengthy description. Linen appears to have 
been the material generally used ; the civil dress consisted of a 
tunic descending to the knees, with long sleeves setting in folds 
from the elbow to the wrist ; over this was usually worn a short 
cloak fastened on the breast with an elaborately wrought brooch. 
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In some illuminations drawers, reaching halfway down the thigh, 
and being met by thick stockings, occur. Over these stockings 
thin bands of cloth, linen, or leather were worn reaching from 
knee to ankle, sometimes in close folds, or crossing each other, 
the particular style reproduced in all drawings of the modern 
brigand. The shoe of the Saxon appears to have an opening 
down the instep, and secured by thin strips of leather; some 
specimens have been preserved, and from personal inspection it 
is plainly evident that the soles were then thickly studded with 
nails or small plates of iron. It may appear curious that the 
above dress was worn by all classes, from the monarch to the 
lowest serving man. The ' noblesse were distinguished by their 
jewellery, the superior quality of the material, not the form, of 
their dress. Later on theSiational dress appears to have become 
more elaborate ; the higher classes patronised silk (known as early 
as the eighth century), and it is evident that bright colours were 
much admired, for red, blue, and green frequently occur in the 
illuminations. 

The illustration (Fig. 38) styled the Dane, can also be re- 
ceived as a correct representation of the habit of the Anglo- 
Saxon, as there is little authority to depend on regarding the 
Danish costume, but according to the writings and opinions of 
most historians, we are led to believe that it is purely Saxon in 
character, and a preserved drawing of King Canute corroborates 
the general belief on this subject. That the Danes were proud 
of their long hair is plainly evident from various Danish legends 
recording instances of the length and beauty of their locks. 

Anglo-Saxon women (Fig. 39, on next page) of all stations 
wore long, loose robes, trailing the ground (in the illuminations 
generally represented folding ungainly round the feet), the sleeves 
reaching in loose folds to the waist, and terminating there with 
a rich border. The front of the dress appears to be looped up 
into festoons, being secured by a sash. The head-dress is com- 
posed of linen or embroidered silk, wrapped, mantilla-fashion, 
round the head and neck. This, in the illumination, conceals 
from us the manner in which the hair was then worn, but, 
according to the early writers, it is evident that great attention 
was bestowed on its arrangement, and in one Anglo-Saxon poem, 

b2 
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mention is made of "Judith, the ward of the Creator, with 
twisted locks." The costumes appear to ho made in aili and 
linen, and as with the male sex, red, blue, and green are the 
prevailing colours. Embroidered flowers and scrolls are visible 
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on the robes and head-dresses. It ma; be here mentioned thai 
gloves were not worn before the eleventh century, but jost before 
this period mufflers or coverings for the hands of some kind 
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From the Anglo-Saxon and Danish period, we pass by the 
reigns of Edward the Confessor and Harold II., there being little 
in the matter of costume worth recording. At this period, how- 
ever, many were guilty of wearing ridiculously short tunics and 
puncturing their skins. The reign of William the Conqueror does 
not offer any special inducement for an elaborate report on the 
national dress, and the best pictorial authority, i.e., tapestry 
supposed to have been worked by the Conqueror's wife, gives 
but rude representations of the habits of the people. But from 
them it is concluded that the general costume consisted of a short 
tunic, cloak, drawers, and long stockings, strongly woven, with 
feet to them. Short boots and leg bands, with a small cap or 
bonnet, complete the male costume. The dress of the Anglo- 
Norman females is similar to the Anglo-Saxon, the difference 
being in the gown, which was laced closely to the figure (pro- 
bably the origin of tight lacing), and sleeves of peculiar shape; 
the hair, rarely seen owing to the head-dress, is worn very long, 
and arranged in plaits or folds. This costume, from its grotesque 
and character, provoked the wrath of the ancient chroniclers, who 
shot their literary arrows of keen satire at the patrons of such 
foppery. 

During the reign of William II. the people are stated, by early 
writers, to have been extremely fond of extravagance in dress, 
and frequently introduced new and fantastic fashions. Lengthened 
tunics and full sleeves were indulged in by aristocrats, and vest- 
ments of linen worn on state occasions were sufficiently long to 
draggle on the footpath. In this period gloves were certainly 
worn, but evidently only by the higher classes. Boots and shoes 
of grotesque shapes were also fashionable, the ugliest receiving the 
most patronage from the nobles. It is also recorded that the 
hair was allowed to grow very long, and that some men resembled 
women — frivolities that did not pass unnoticed by the chroniclers 
of the times. The females wore their dresses excessively long (a 
freak copied from the male sex), and their veils and sleeves had 
to be tied in loops or festoons to prevent trailing on the ground. 
The drawing of a costume of the period (Fig. 40), and a sleeve 
particularly (Fig. 41), show the drooping sleeves and the festoons. 
The tails which proceed from the head-dress must not be taken 
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as an adornment to that portion of the costume ; bb they are the 
wary tresses of the young lady, encased in, or bound with silk, 
an arrangement much admired by society of that period. 
With the reign of Henry II. the monumental effigies of bygone 
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royalty present us with a valuable source of information respecting 
the early drees, giving representations of raiment, in some instances 
to costly, so elaborate, yet so evident of the guidance of artistic 
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instinct, that it certainly serves to illustrate the fact that tastes 
aesthetic were prevalent then as they are now. True, there were 
no schools of art nor art students who affected long hair and the 
dreamily classical expression, but there was art, nevertheless* 
whether represented in Etruscan fibulae or "rich mantles starred 
and flowered with gold." The costumes of aristocrats and men 
about town at the latter half of the twelfth century were very 
sumptuous and magnificent, perhaps a trifle " stagey, " but withal 
splendid, and suggestive of the many gold pieces these nobles 
squandered on their wardrobe. In Henry's time it appears that 
long stockings and sandals continued to be worn, the sandals being 
richly embroidered in gold. The nobility patronised gloves, not 
of the diminutive size that Jouvin encases our hands in, but reach- 
ing nearly to the elbow, richly jewelled and embroidered with 
flowers and scrolls. Not only did the beau of the period bestow 
careful attention to the finery of his garments, he was likewise 
dainty and particular in the arrangement of his hair. He went 
forth with it nicely curled or crimped, the stubborn locks being 
brought under subjection by the introduction of crisping irons ; 
he also embellished its appearance by little streamers of ribbon, 
which fluttered in the wind. 

With regard to the female costume of this half century, there 
is little change to note. The extravagant cuffs are, however, sen- 
sibly abandoned, and the sleeves are made tight, ending at the 
wrists. The ladies in the reign of John appear to have become 
enamoured of green, and it is on record that Longchamps, Bishop 
of Ely, disguised himself in a woman's tunic of green. The king 
also gives divers orders for robes to be made for his queen of five 
ells of cloth, and to be of green. Short boots appear to have 
been worn at this period, but, as the robes were so long, there is 
little information on that point. 

We now arrive at the fourteenth century, and review the 
frolics of fashion indulged in during the twenty years' reign of 
Edward H., more distinguished for the grotesque character of the 
accessories than for the actual change. The head-dresses were 
being continually twisted into fantastic shapes, sometimes balanced 
upon the head, or placed jauntily across the forehead ; the sleeves 
of the male costumes had long and flowing streamers affixed to 
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them. The dress of the females is peculiar in one respect, i.e., 
the introduction of the apron, altogether quite modern in its 
appearance. In various illustrations of the female costume of this 
reign ungainly mufflers appear, not unlike the Turkish yashmak. 
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The Female Costume, 1307, selected for illustration (vide Fig. 42) 
is certainly simple in its appearance, if it has no claim for effect. 

With the reign of Edward III. a complete change of fashion is 
apparent, the long and short tunics vanish altogether, and the 
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higher classes go in for a close fitting garment, buttoned tightly 
down the centre. This is called the cote-hardie, and is sometimes 
richly embroidered. 

The frequent pageants of this period were successful in the 
introduction of new fashions, and fops and knights endeavoured 
to out-Herod Herod in the splendour of their apparel. One of 
the fashionable costumes was a doublet of linen, having round the 
skirts and sleeves a border of long green cloth, embroidered with 
clouds and vine branches of gold. The cote-hardie also formed 
part of ladies' costume, imitating the men as closely as possible 
by an exact copy of their favourite garment, with the exception 
that the weaker sex indulged in huge pockets and fluttering tippets 
at the elbows. At the tournaments the ladies were sumptuously 
attired in parti-coloured robes, combinations of colours which 
must have suggested the dress of harlequins destined for the 
amusement of future races. Short hoods were also in fashion, 
with liripipes — long tails conected with the head-dress, like the 
modern pigtail of the Chinese. 

With the reign of Richard H. commences an age of foppery, 
so prevalent that, according to early writers, it was impossible to 
distinguish the rich from the poor ; the vanity of the lower classes 
was indeed so great that they copied, as far as their income 
would allow, the fashion of the aristocracy. The king himself 
was considered a " great swell," and known as a promoter of 
" sinful costly array of clothing," as Chaucer put it ; the expenses 
of his wardrobe must have played havoc in the coffers of the 
country, for he possessed one coat, embroidered with precious 
stones, valued at 30,000 marks. This started the fashion of work- 
ing mottoes and letters on the borders and dresses. 

The common people of this period appear to have patronised 
a wide garment reaching to their heels, which they call by the 
name of gowne, and quoting an early chronicler, " strutting out 
on the sides, so that at the back they make men seem like 
women." The head-dress buttoned close up the throat, as shown 
in the illustration, Civilian Costume, 1877 (Fig. 48). The female 
costume of this reign was as fantastic as the male; ladies are 
represented to have had their robes embroidered with strange and 
wondrous devices. In some cases there appears an opening up 
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the side of the dresses, bordered with ermine, like that shown in 
the illustration of a Young Lady of the Fourteenth Century 
(Fig. 44). The hair was worn in gold nets or cauls, embellished 
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with a coronet and long veil. At this period the parti -coloured 
robes were worn by both sexes with variations of patterns. John 
of Gaunt, " time-honoured Lancaster," appears to have patronised 
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a robe of this kind, being divided exactly in half, one side bine 
and the other white. The fashion was also greatly admired by 
the nobles of this reign (vide illustration of English Noble, 
1379, Fig. 45, on next page). 
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With the reign of Henry V. comes the ludicrous absurdity of the 
homed head-dress, of which a drawing is given at Fig. 46, on page 
61. It appears that this freak of fashion greatly raffled the tempers 
of the early satirical writers, who used their pens with the vain hope 
of inducing the ladies to abandon this odious head-dress. 
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With the reign of Henry VI. comes a change in the female 
costume. The heart-shaped head-dress is greatly admired by the 
ladies, and turbans, very large, and essentially Turkish in form, 
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made in rich silk, are introduced. Gowns girdled tightly at die 
waist, with over- vests showing stomachers of different patterns and 
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colours, appear in the illuminations of this period. The sleeves 
are tight, drooping, and puffed, as shown at Fig. 47, in the illus- 
tration of a IJidy of Rank, 1424. There is a traditional story 
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that Isabella of Bavaria, who patronised the heart-shaped head- 
dress, grew so enthusiastic oTer the beauty of this fashion, and 
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enlarged npon it to BDcb an extent, that the entrances of the palace 
at Yincennes were widened in order to admit the queen and her 
ladies when in full dress. 

The male costume of the reign of Edward IV. (Fig. 48) is 
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certainly quaint in appearance, if not approaching the ridiculous. 
We find that the jackets or tunics were cnt "indecently" short, 
and the sleeves divided so as to show an ungainly bulge of their 
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shirts. The hair was worn extremely long, flowing over the 
shoulders, and the head-dress consisted of a cloth bonnet a quarter 
of an ell in length. Then come the shoes or poulaines, grotesque 
points from half a foot to two feet long. Shortly the beaux of the 
period became tired of the pointed shoes, and indulged in " duck 
bills," so called because the shoes were ornamented with the beaks 
or bills exactly copied from life. 

The ladies of this reign were extremely extravagant with regard 
to their dress ; they did their utmost to keep pace with their lords 
and masters. They were eminently successful, for they had the 
satisfaction of introducing to the world the steeple head-dress, shown 
in Fig. 49 of a Fashionable Lady's Costume, 1480. The ladies of 
this day suddenly became great admirers of fur. They bound all 
their borders with lettice and marten skins, sometimes very wide. 
Their dresses being extremely long, girdles became a necessity; 
these, in some cases, were very wide and richly embroidered. Then 
those of inventive minds attached frames of lawn to their head- 
dress, resembling wings of a butterfly, only on a gigantic scale, 
and well calculated to give them a stately and dignified appearance 
when sailing along to meet their beaux. * The dresses, as before 
stated, were worn very long, and of various patterns, some 
embroidered with flowers, scrolls, festoons, and devices. 

At the close of the fifteenth century, according to Strutt, we 
find "the dress of the English exceedingly fantastical and absurd, 9 ' 
and the old complaint crops up again about the difficulty of 
distinguishing one sex from another. In the illustration given 
(Fig. 50) of a Nobleman of this period, there is certainly little 
to distinguish him from the weaker sex — the long robe, usually 
girdled tightly round the waist, having all the appearance of the 
modern five o'clock tea gown. The gentleman in question wears 
his hair in flowing ringlets, and is beardless. However, quaint 
fashions sprung up at this period which, though not of the 
order feminine, were characteristic of the extreme frivolity of the 
times. It appears that broad felt hats or bonnets, with a 
profusion of lustrous plumes, became the order of the day, and 
in some instances this head-dress was slung across the back, sus- 
pended by a gaily-coloured ribbon, while as a covering for the 
head a diminutive skull cap was worn. . As the shoes had been 
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previously pointed, they were now often nude absurdly broad, in 
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some instances measuring a foot wide. The hair was i 
long, and allowed, or trained, to flow over the si 
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The female costume of this period was lees eccentric than in 
the previous ages, although it cannot be denominated as tasteful. 
The special features were the immense slashes in the sleeves, and 
the bead-dress, generally of the Egyptian character. And here 
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again green appears to have been the f&vonrite colour. 
to some of the illustrations of female dress of this period a large 
amount of jewellery was wom upon the person ; elaborate necklets 
and pendants — the latter apparently nearly a yard in length — being 
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frequently met with. The mourning habits of the put ages were 
extremely carious, and, to our eyes, more provocative of amuse- 
ment than inducing sympathy with the mourners. An illustration 
in given of one of the habits, perhaps the most quaint, at Fig. 61, 
which shows the correct Mourning Habit of the 16th Century. 
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CODKI (1570). 



The female dress of the reign of Queen Elizabeth was notable 
for its extravagance, and silk, velvet, taffata, and grogram were 
the materials most admired. We find that Vanity was in his full 
swing, for ladies, never went forth without a pocket looking-glass, 
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worn at the ride aa an ornament, or carried in the 
pocket, or slyly inserted in their fans, which were composed of 
feather*. With regard to the drees, it appears to hare been very 
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elaborate, in some cases richly studded with jewels and 

Silk stockings made their appearance at this period, and 
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William Lee invented a stocking frame. Political troubles 
frustrated Mb efforts, and he died broken-hearted at Paris. Great 
attention was paid to the arrangement of the hair, and the fashion 
was to carl, friz, crisp, and laj it out in borders, and, for fear of 







disarrangement, to have it " under -propped with forkes." The 
various head-dresses it would be almost impossible to describe, but 
generally the hair was encased in network " elaborately wrought," 
as shown in the illustration (Fig. 52) of a Lady of Court, 1570. 
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With regard to the male costume of this reign, there was ad entire 
change. The puffed trunks, the long-waisted doublets, the jaunty 
cloak, with its standing collar, taking the place of the previous 
fashions. This costume, as illustrated at Fig. 5S, is a great 




fBTonrite with exponents of dramatic art. The actors in pieces of 
the melodramatic type play numberless characters in this particular 
dress, apparently blind to all chronological accuracy — indeed. 
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"heavy villains" have an affection for it to anon an extent that 
they are fain reluctantly to draw the line when the eighteenth 
century proclaims itself. 

We now pass on to the middle of the seventeenth century, the 
reign of Charles II., pausing at the year 1627 to notice the 




curiona style of dress of this period, more noticeable from the fact 
of the introduction of the high-crowned hats and mufflers worn 
by countrywomen and wives of citizens (vide Fig. 64, Country 
Woman, 1627). No one can say that the costume of Charles II. 
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is without beaut; or effect. Perhaps it is the most churning of 
the historical series, and it is acknowledged that costume in this 
reign reached the highest point of picturesque splendour. In some 
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instances the beaut; is marred by the introduction of fantastic 
additions, and as early as 1668 the petticoat breeches made their 
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appearance in England. The breeches were ornamented with stripes 
or ribbons, and a short-waisted doublet, richly embroidered 
(vide Fig. 55, Costume of Charles II., 1661). Painters, 
ancient and modern, have made us well acquainted with the 
splendour of the female dress fashionable in the days of the 
44 Merry Monarch ;" and the shelves of all printsellers abound with 
engravings representing the costume of this period to such an 
extent that description is perfectly unnecessary ; so we will simply 
close our illustrated descriptions of costumes worn in this reign 
with a sketch (Fig. 56) of a Lady's Hunting Costume. 

With the reign of William III. came many monstrous additions. 
The periwig was of an enormous size, while, it being the fashion 
for aristocrats to comb out their wigs in the public footpath, a 
tortoiseshell comb of elegant design was carried constantly in the 
pocket, and as a modern exquisite twirls his moustaches so did 
the beau of that day comb his peruke, whether at the theatre or 
at a "kettledrum" given by the haut ton of Leicester-square. 
The hats appear to have very broad brims, turned up on one side, 
and ornamented with feathers (vide Fig. 57). Shoe buckles at this 
period appear to be very fashionable, although they are mentioned 
as far back as the reign of Edward IV. Huge cuffs for the 
sleeves, puckered and puffed, were much admired by the nobility. 
The female costume is noticeable for the profusion of lace which 
adorned the person, and in a " print of the time " Queen Mary 
is represented literally smothered in it. Long gloves also made 
their appearance in this reign, what the world would now call 
" eight or ten buttoned," but apparently of light silk, delicately 
woven, much admired in after days by the habitues of Almack's 
and Vauxhall. Fans, essentially modern in their appearance, were 
also used at this period. 

In the reign of Queen Anne, a period much admired by revellers 
of the aesthetic order, square cut coats with ridiculously long 
waistcoats and huge pockets, long stockings, and ugly shoes, square 
in shape, with red heels, formed the costume of a gentleman. The 
dress of the citizens (vide Fig. 58) and commons was of the puri- 
tanical order. 

In George I.'s time there was a rage for variety in hats. The 
battle of Ramilies brought about the Ramilies cock hat and 
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peruke to match; and one John Sly, a haberdasher of hate, beg* 
to state " that hie hats for men of the faculties of lav and physic 
do but just torn up to give a little life to then- sagacity, hie 
military hats {dare full in the face, and he has prepared a familiar 




easy cocked hat for all good companions between the above 
mentioned extremes." With the reign of George IL there is no 
distinct change in the general costume, except that we find wigs 
of wondrous shapes, the bob wig and the tyc wig, and that 
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beaux of the day profusely powder their own hair, leaving the 
perukea of the bob and tye to their aires. For the female drew 
of this period the hoop petticoat was introduced, naturally giving 
the drees a puffed appearance. This fashion was, doubtless, 
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originally started in France, and the costume of Madame do 
Pompadour of the period confirms this statement. Caps of all 
sizes and shapes are the coverings for the head, some large, some 
minute and extremely ridiculous in the arrangement. The 
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material used for dresses was of a rich and showy nature, like 
that shown in the illustration of Madame de Pompadour (Fig- 59) ; 
and the absurdity of the head-dress indulged in by ladies of fashion 
may be imagined by referring to the illustration of Fashionable 
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Costume, 1780 (Fig. 60), where we find a bird on the summit 
of the powdered mountain, doubtless considered by the wearer 
to be ornamental and most beautiful in appearance. In 1770 
the press-gangs were very busy, and those wishing to escape 
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their clutches resorted to gold-laced hate to give them a tinge 
of military appearance. 

We here come to the age of three-cornered hate, puffy lace 
cravate, and Testa notable for their lively pattern, as shown in the 




a (fig. 61) of an Old Gentleman, 1769. This costume 
needs but little description, for it is one that finds a prominent 
place on the stage, and the artist's brash has made it so familial 
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to most of uh that we could describe it almost as correctly as the 
portions of our modern everyday attire. The Test was the 
particular feature of this costume, the fashion at that time being 
to out-Herod Herod in the matter of elaborate design. In some 
vesta of this kind that have been preserved, most gorgeous patterns 
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were introduced, such as huge bunches of roses and costly scroll 
work, and occasionally gold embroidery, illustrating the fact that 
extravagance in dress was still prevalent. The Testa were always 
fitted with capacious pockets or fobs, admirably adapted to hold 
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the i"imwi«A snuff boiee that were fashionable at this period. 
Perhaps the moat sensible specimen of female costume was a 
Lady's Walking Dress, 1790 (Fig. 62), a drew usually associated with 
fair Pauline in the "Lady of Lyons." This costume has some 




claim to grace and effect ; here too, we find the origin of the silk 
net mittens, which, at the present day, are extensively worn. The 
colours used for this -costume appear to have been chosen with all 
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harmonious discretion, and it must be admitted that for comfort, 
grace, and appearance it is worthy to be placed aide by aide with 
the costumes of the present day. 

In the matter of Court dresses we give an illustration (Fig. 68) 
of one fashionable at the early part of the present century 




fie. 84 L»Dr'a Evimn Dun, »,u. 1615. 

(vide Gentleman's Court Dress, 1819). In comparing it with one 
of the present period, there does not appear to be any remarkable 
change. The high and formal looking collar is, however, done 
away with, and the cravat gives place to the ordinary bow of a 
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dress suit. The large buttons and sleeve borders are also superseded 
by a coat of almost ordinary shape. The sword in this instance 
is a matter of great consideration, in some cases very costly, the 
handle and fittings being studded with polished steel beads. At 
the present day steel is also used as handles for court swords, some 
of them being very -elaborate and costly in design. Perhaps in the 
matter of British costume, interest ceases at Lady's Evening Dress, 
1815 (Fig. 64), for who in this age, with the fashion for reviving 
in pictures, books, &c, bygone costumes, is not aquainted with the 
above ? The light pink dress, with neat pattern, the blue silk sash, 
the black silk stockings and white shoes, the stumpy fan, and the 
corkscrew ringlets complete a costume that one always expects 
to find in an engraving of Vauxhall by Night, or a scene from the 
celebrated comedy u Paul Pry," with Iiston as the inquisitive old 
gentleman, and Madame Vestris as the charming young person 
who very properly meets impertinent curiosity with withering 
glances. Hie subject of costume, its changes, its vagaries, and 
its follies, is almost an endless one, but in this, the Historical series, 
we have endeavoured, to the best of our ability, to give sketches 
of those that would be found most suitable, with regard to design 
and effect, for character costumes in historical dramas. 



Fancy Designs. 

On the subject of costume, the late Mr. J. R. Planche* is doubtless 
the greatest authority we have, and perhaps it is not generally 
known that this gentleman is the originator of correct dressing on 
the stage— it is him we have to thank for a complete reformation of 
dramatic costume, from as far back as 1828, when he designed the 
dresses for " King John" gratuitously for John Eemble. It is as 
a designer of national and historical costumes that he has been 
known and appreciated, for he has left the fanciful and grotesque 
to artists of more imaginative pretensions. In the accompanying 
illustrations we have endeavoured to work out designs for fancy 
dresses suitable for burlesques, pantomimes, &c, which can be easily 
made at home if necessary, and with a certain amount of novelty 
and effect. 
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A costume for the " Queen of Cuds" could be made to look very 
effective if made up in satin and in the actual colours of the 
characters of the cards, the same role being followed out with 




regard to the crown, the covering for the head being pink satin 
and the Club B (Fig. 65) black, with the Heart, Diamond, and 
Band (R) red. There is no difficulty attending the making up 
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of head-dreseea, whatever the design. Strong cardboard should 
be cut to the shape, and the edges strengthened by thin wire ; 
it should then be covered with the material, and in a 




embellished with gold or silver beads. The bodice of the drees 
should be in white and red, with hanging sleeves. Red (R) for 
the Hearts and Diamonds on the bodice and down the centre of 
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the costume ; Black (B) for the tight sleeves and trimmings. The 
skirt and panier or scalloped drapery should be made in one, with 
black and (P) pink grounds (B) red and black characters. The 
hanging sleeves should be lined with (P) pink material, and rows 
of beads should be placed as in the design. The fan should be 
black, with the characters of the cards painted on. 

To represent the character of a " China Maniac," the costume, as 
shown at Fig. 66, should be made to fit on over an ordinary dress 
suit. It should be of white material (W) figured with blue (Be), 
and trimmed with deep black. The large bow should be blue (Be), 
from which an imitation china dish (F) is suspended. The five 
imitation pieces of china should be cardboard, cut to the ordinary 
pattern of plates and dishes, and painted to represent old ware 
as closely as possible. If painted on one side only, they should be 
fastened to the dress, with the exception of the dish on the wand. 
The hanging sleeves should be lined with a bright flesh-coloured 
material (F). If desired, the pattern of the dress could be reversed 
by working a blue ground with white figures, thus giving a near 
representation of Wedgwood ware. The ends of the bow should 
be very long, and arranged to hang down the back. 

The make up for a character representing " Woman's Bights " 
is very simple. A large tortoiseshell back comb, the largest that 
can be procured, should be worn at the back of the head. The collar 
and cuffs should be white with large red spots, and a grey bow, as- 
shown at (Gt) Fig. 67. The costume should be made in the form 
of a tightly fitting paletot of a light brown (lB) material, with dark 
brown (dB) trimmings. The bottle which is suspended by the strap 
slung over the shoulders should be labelled " Smelling Salts," and 
the small reticule should be red (R) with black trimmings. The 
skirt should be of a bright grey (Gt) with a dark border. There 
should be a pocket on the outer costume, with a handkerchief 
protruding, and very large buttons should be placed down the 
centre. Old-fashioned spectacles would greatly add to the effect, 
and if a large green (Gn) umbrella of a past age can be procured 
so much the better. The cuffs should be very prominent, reaching 
half way down the hand. The skirt should be deeply kilted, and 
the paletot made to fasten with hooks. 

For a poetaster, as shown at Fig. 68, a long wig should be 
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procured. The head-drew should be cretonne of a (P) pink 
thade, bordered with a wreath of laurels (G), and a large quill 
pea should be mounted at the top of the crown. Ait ordinary 
dress coat (Bk), with collar and tie, forma the upper part of the 
dress, and the cross robe should be (P) pink, with fancy border. 




Fie. 07. " Wosis'j Biqhib" Cobtvhi. 



The kilt or short skirt would look very effective in two shades of 
(B) brown, light and dark; this could be made to fit on over the 
dress coat, the join being hidden by the cross robe. At the back 
the robe should bang considerably lower than in front. The lyre 
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should be modelled in cardboard, painted black, and relieved 
with gold. A thick band should be along across the shoulders, 
to which a bottle, supposed to contain ink, should be attached. Iu 
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thia coatume black tights (Be) with light shoes would have a 
very good effect, although a complete dress suit with the above 
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coverings and adornments would make up a very good poet. The 
tight* can be purchased of any of the theatrical hosiers In Bow- 
street, Corent Garden, or at Burnet's, 41, King-street, Covent 
Garden ; the price is from 12b. upwards. 




For an enchantress, as illustrated at Fig. 69, three simple 
colours, amber, red, and black, hare a most charming effect when 

judiciously blended. The head-dress for this costume is supposed 
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to represent a beetle, nod the cardboard having been modelled, 
should be covered with red (R) material, and striped with, black 
(B). >Vith regard to the material beet suited to this costume, 
satin would prove most satisfactory, although many of the figured 
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silks on sale at oriental establishments, such a* Lazenby, liberty, 
or Fanner and Rogers, in Regent- street, might be used with good 
results. The borders, on which are represented the mystic letters, 
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should be of bright amber-coloured satin (A), and those on the 
sleeves and neck should be edged with a deep black Una Long 
black kid gloves should be worn, and gold bracelets with hanging 
chains. The bodice should be of red (R) with J)lack spots, and 
the skirt and train of the two colours, amber (A) and black (B). 
A long amber veil, studded with beads of the same colour, would 
add greatly to the effect. 

For a Town Clerk (Fig. 70) the coat should be of bright pink 
(P), with deep black (Bk) trimmings, and bell shaped sleeves. 
The prominent frill (W) requires a thin strip of buckram hidden 
between the two folds of lace. A large quill pen must be stuck 
behind the ear. The robe is brown (Bn), with large and effective 
figures. Pink stockings and black shoes; imitation button holes 
being made on one side, with large fancy buttons to match. An 
old fashioned " stick up " collar, and an official roll of paper. 

The dress for an "Ancient and Modern Lady," shown at Fig. 71, 
is a combination of the jersey skirt and the steeple head-dress, things 
a la mode in 1320 and 1880. The pattern of the upper part of 
the skirt is somewhat after the style in vogue in the fourteenth 
century. The dresses were then made very long, and had to be 
tucked beneath the arm for walking. The Greek costume is also 
slightly represented by the cross robe and arm tabs, the kid gloves 
and parasol being essentially modern. Although the steeple head- 
dress is somewhat peculiar in shape, the Chapeau Tartare brought 
out in 1787 was decidedly more grotesque in appearance. It was 
made in silk of a showy pattern and mounted on wire. The crown 
was between 9in. and lOin. high, draped with amber-coloured 
ribbons. Huge plumes surmounted the top, and lines of roses and 
bows were placed ,in the centre. The steeple head-dress of the 
" Combination " should be modelled in thin cardboard and covered 
with light pink (lF) silk, and fancy border of figured ribbon ; the 
twist should be of blue satin (Be). The ancient steeple head-dress 
should have a fine lawn veil hanging from it. In this case, however, 
the veil should be made of Persian silk and studded with spangles 
or beads. The Greek cross robe and arm tabs should be of light 
blue (l Be), the tabs having a deep fancy border. The upper 
portion of the skirt should be of figured material, dark pink (dP) 
ground, with light pink (lP) pattern. The jersey skirt should be 
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block (Be). Kid glo vee of (Be) aii or eight buttons, with silver 
clasps. Modern parasol of light green (lG) silk. 

The mate-up for a combination "Ancient and Modem" dress 
for a gentleman . (Fig. 72) is very simple. For the bead-dress a 
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Charles Surface wig (W) and a fashionable white hat (W), with 
black (Be) band, are all that is required ; and for the costume a 
Spanish frill should be of white (W), the edges being spangled or 
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beaded. The jacket, which should be of a pilot shape, should 
have deep caffs and flaps on the pockets ; two rows of buttons 
should be placed down the centre. It should be made in light 
green (lGn) material, with dark green (dGn) pattern. Cretonne 
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of the beet quality, with satin cuffs and flaps, would prove very 
effective. The Greek sword could be hired from one of the 
theatrical costumiers, and the loose belt should be black satin 
with gold (G) ornaments. The knee breeches should be of cherry 
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coloured (C) satin. White silk stockings, and black shoes with 
steel buckles. Modern gentleman's umbrella. 

If the gentleman who intends to portray the character of a 
" Modern Mephisto" (Fig. 73) will " make-up " with a Mephistophelian 
moustache and " billy goat," it will greatly add to the completeness 
of the subject and the effect of the costume. The eyebrows in the 
illustration may possibly have a grotesque aspect, but they are 
decidedly Mephistophelian in character, and as the heavy villain in 
the melodrama is incomplete without his sword and russet boots, 
so is Mephistopheles a mild and retiring individual without his 
eyebrows ; give him his moustache and eyebrows, and he is at once 
the admiration of the young dramatic aspirant in the boxes and 
the terror of the bread-and-butter miss in the stalls. The conical 
shaped hat should be modelled in cardboard and covered with red 
(R) and black (Be) satin, striped as in illustration, a long stiff 
red feather (R) rising from the side. The upper portion of the 
costume consists of an ordinary dress coat and vest, collar and 
front; the portion of the front visible should be spangled or beaded. 
The two points of the cape should be stiffened with buckram, 
and should fasten at the corners of the shoulders. The colours 
of the cape should, be red (R) striped with deep black (Be), and 
if made up in satin the effect would be very good. The sword 
belt and frog should be black and gold (G), or amber and black 
satin on thick canvas, with the pattern worked on. The tights 
also of red (R), with deep black (Be) stripes, and red boots. 

The dress for a modern sphinx (Fig. 74), although made up 
in three simple colours, has a most charming effect. The head- 
dress is simply a front of cardboard, connected with the long 
veil which covers the back of the head. The bodice should be 
made in one piece, and the pattern afterwards sewn on; this 
also applies to the skirt and train. The centre ornament should 
be soft cardboard cut to shape and covered. The front of the 
head-dress should be in three shades of red (R), the pattern being 
worked out as closely as possible to the illustration by different 
shades. The long veil should be fastened to the top point of the 
front, thus entirely covering the back of the head. It should be 
of bright orange (O) colour, and made of Persian silk. The 
bodice should be in three shades of red (lR) (pR), and made 
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to fit tight, with bell sleeves, borders, and edging a 
The scalloped drapery should be of the same colour as the long 
veil, a bright orange (U), the seam being hidden by the centre 
ornament, which should be in three shades of red. The skirt 
should be deeply kilted with light red border and dark red pattern, 




« deep red lino running down the centre. Red shoes and gloves 
with dark red border complete the costume. 

The head-dress for the character of music (Fig. 75), should be 
of pink satin (P) with black satin (Bk) figures, which should 
form a front, being secured to the pink satin by a thin band ; 
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the corering for the bead itself should be something after an 
ordinary mob cap in shape, the band which serves to secure the 
black satin figures forming a bow at the back. Tike bodice 
should be made in one piece, the figures being afterwards sewn 
on; the colours should be pink (P) with black (Be) characters; 
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the centre, upon which are the music lines, should be white satin 
(W), the black notes being effectively shown up by a white 
ground. The puff sleeves should be pink (P), with large black 
(Be) spots. The sash, which serves to hide the join of the 
bodice and skirt, should be of light blue (L Be) fastened by an 
r brooch suggestive of music. The skirt and train 
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anoold be pint (P), with black spots and figures. The ground 
for the music should he white (W), three rows of lace for the 
neck (W) and cherry-coloured (C) Btreamera. 

For the character of a tourist (Fig. 76) the coat (cutaway shape) 
should be of light brown (lB) striped material, with deep black 




Fia. 78. Todbibt. 

(Be) trimmings; side pocket, with handkerchief visible. The 
turban of three colours and gold crescent ornament; the thick 
centre band (Be) black, with sides of light yellow (lY) and deep 
red (R). Ordinary telescope or field glass suspended by a thick 
strap loosely slung across the shoulders. Broad red sash (B), with 
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large black spots, and fashionable crutch walking stick. light 
grey (l Gt) plaid tronaera, shaped to the leg with Swias croee strap* 
(Bx). In this case thick black braid crossed as in illustration will 
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prove very effective. The turban should be made of silk, with 
spangles or beads covering the Beams. Black kid gloves should be' 
worn, and tie of a fast pattern. 
The coBtnme representing "Breton Peasant" (Fig. 77) is more 
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elaborate in character than moat of the designs for dresses which 
have been given, bat the costume ia extremely picturesque, and 
one that will be found useful by amateur acton. Cheap cloth 
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ia the best material for making up the drew alluded to, and the 
wide brimmed hat can be easily made by connecting cardboard to 
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the crown of an ordinary hat and covering with materia]. Brown 
Should be the prevailing colour in this costume, and a good effect 
can be arranged by the Mending of different shades. There are 
several ornaments shown in illustration, bat they can be purchased 




(or a trifling sum at White's, theatrical jeweller, 21, Bow-stn 
Covent Garden. The leggings represented in illustration can a 
be made from cardboard covered with a dark material, and picl 
oat with something of a lighter shade. 
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A. rely effective costume for the character of & Venetian gentle- 
nun U given at Fig. 78, and it can be easily made up with 
accuracy. The outer robe will look very well if composed of 
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shaped in oaidboaid And covered with the same material as the robe, 
embellished with an edging ; the inner robe can be of cloth, with 
stockings to match. Shoes can be obtained on hire at any of the 

Bow -street emporiums. 

A showy costume easily prepared is that of a "Russian Nobleman" 
1718 (Fig. 79), the long coat can be obtained from a lady friend 
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and temporarily adorned with a little gold or silver lace. The 
inner coat should be of blue cloth ornamented with lace and white 
fur, and a sash of fast colour, as the drapers have it Hat manu- 
factured in the manner described above, and the whole dress 
profuse in the matter of ornament. The knickerbockers should be 
of white jean, bat the sword and boots to be correct in detail must 
be hired. 
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The coetame for a "Gentleman of Mantua" (Fig. 80) is easily 
nude up aa followa : Hood and cloak of pompadour sateen. Robe 
of thin cloth with gold edging, large linen collar, which can be 
made to order at any hosier's for abont eighteenpence. Sword 
and boots must be hired from Simmons' or May's, the theatrical 
Costumers. 

In illustration Fig. 81 is given a correct costume of a king of the 
twelfth century, which is simply a dress composed of a long robe 
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(A), crown, and cloak (B). The robe could be made up of 
pompadour sateen of a small pattern, and the cloak could be 
composed of a darker material, or an old-fashioned skirt could 
be transformed to something near the original. Jewellery can 
be worn at the discretion of the amateur, and effective crowns 
and armour can be made from tin Bel- covered cardboard. 
The next dresa illustration (Fig. 82) ia of a later period, and. 
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beyond a little gold lace, it can be made up with little trouble 
or expense, as an ordinary black frock coat, buttoned up to the 
neck, with two raws of gold lace down the centre, makes a 
very good representation of the genuine article. A lady's white 
lace scarf is almost a copy of the gentleman's neckerchief of 
a century past, and would answer admirably. The three-cornered 
hat is made from an ordinary black felt hat turned up at the 
three sides, and edged with white lace. Heavy black cloth 




Fig. S3, Siipli 



cuffs should be fixed on to the sleeves, and edged with deep lace. 
The high boots (B) are aimply represented by leggings made of 
black American cloth, and old boots, if covered with Nubian or 
Harris's blacking, will match the shining qualities of the cloth 
rery well. 
Fig. 83, the last of the costumes, gives a suggestion for a 
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simple Roman dress, which can be readily made from inexpensive 
material, in the same manner as the costume shown at Fig. 81. 

In getting np amateur theatricals and tableaux vivants, the 
subject of costume is the great consideration, and effective plays 
and tableaux that could be artistically rendered are often put on 
one side on account .of the costumes, such as we have described, 
not being easily obtainable. This, however, is a difficulty that 
should not deter any one from attempting to dress in the costume 
of the time in which the play is cast, as by carefully following 
the illustrated descriptions given in the preceding pages, the 
dresses could be easily and accurately made at home at little cost. 
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HINTS TO ACTORS. 

The following hints to artists will, we trust, be of service to those 
amateurs who do not wish to seek the assistance of the "pro- 
fession "; but for those that do we may mention that Mr. George 
Neville, who may be remembered in connection with the Olympic 
under his brother's management, conducts a school of dramatic 
art, with some well-known professionals as patrons. This school 
has in many instances produced actors who are likely to make a 
mark in the grade of life they have chosen. It also has the 
advantage of being managed by an actor of great experience. 
Some of our old actors and actresses are also turning their attention 
to the instruction of aspirants of the drama, and advertisements 
from professionals of known repute are always to be found in 
the acknowledged theatrical organ, the Era. 

We will not waste our space by a long introduction, but 
commence the hints by pointing out that one great mistake 
made by a large section of amateur actors and actresses of the 
present day is that they incline towards taking the most arduous 
characters, and there is a feeling of dissatisfaction when they are 
entrusted with parts which they consider small and insignificant, 
but which an accomplished actor would closely study and ela- 
borate upon. This is a great pity, for on the public stage a 
small part often receives more attention than a lengthier one, 
for this simple reason: The actor has time to give a thoroughly 
natural rendering of the part; he can take the points which can 
be dealt with most effectively, and if the character is one that 
does not admit of much novel treatment, then he can, by close 
attention and study, make it a character of his own, rather than a 
nonentity, simply reproducing the author's words. 

In modern comedy amateurs would do well not to take any 
heed of the class of acting now in vogue at some of the so-called 
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society theatres. Some of our actors in this particular groove 
appear to imagine that clothes of unimpeachable cut and a mag- 
nificent drawl constitute acting. It is true they may lounge in 
the most approved fashion, and they can possibly represent a 
certain section of the Upper Crust, but it cannot be called acting, 
nor can they be designated as actors any more than a draughtsman 
who only copies can be put down as an artist. 

Some critics maintain that in the present school of acting there 
is not so much scope for vigour as in the days of melodrama ; this 
may be true: the acting then was more showy, appealed more 
to the audience, but it was less natural than good acting of 
the present day. The costume of the past hid too many defects 
as regards Nature ; to make a success in a drama of the present 
period requires more study than a part in a melodrama called for. 

Sir Henry Thompson, speaking some time ago at a gathering 
where he was announced to present prizes to successful art students, 
urged them, in the course of an address, to go to Nature for their 
inspiration. This is what the amateur should follow out, only 
Nature must be rendered with a certain amount of relief, or it 
becomes harsh and grating. When Charles Dickens was writing 
his " Hard Times, 11 in which he deals prominently with circus life, 
he was a constant visitor behind the scenes at Astley's ; he went 
to nature in this instance, as in all his other works, but he invested 
his descriptions with a certain amount of charm, which has so often 
been described. 

The comedy of " Caste," by the late T. W. Robertson, is a 
favourite with amateurs, and it is notable for containing a splendid 
character of an old drunkard — a character which was brought into 
prominence by the late Geo. Honey, as mentioned in another portion 
of the book. But the drunkard as represented by amateurs on the 
stage unfortunately tends towards exaggeration in some points, 
and there is a certain amount of vigour lacking in others. It is 
not so much of receiving the laughter of the audience that the 
amateur must think, as of giving a natural rendering of the, 
character in hand. Thus, a confirmed drunkard like "Eccles " 
must be kept within the limits of farce, though the comic side of 
the story to a certain extent is in his hands ; if there be a trap 
open for a bit of exaggerated pantomime, avoid it, and let your 
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dry humour carry yon through, rather than bore an audience with 
forced attempts at fun. If called upon to represent the swagger, 
the tipsy buoyancy of a drunken man, the amateur should take 
his notions from life, and not by any means be guided by the 
representations of insobriety given on the stage. 

Some of my readers may doubtless remember the time when 
the first consideration of the actor was his voice, when the natural 
delineation of a character was not so much required, or when 
critics were not so rigid respecting the realism of an actor's 
creation. Amateurs need not sigh for parts in plays of the melo- 
dramatic school. 

The first steps to insure success in an amateur performance, and 
one which we urgently advise the promoters of theatricals to attend 
to, is the judicious distribution of the parts. The manager of a 
public theatre has an easy task in comparison with the chief of an 
amateur circle, for the former knows the capabilities of his company ; 
he can tell that this part will just suit Brown, and that part Jones, 
and so on, but how is it with the non-professional community? 
Why, in all probability the amateur who would play an old man 
effectively chooses the part of a rollicking young scapegrace, and 
with anything but happy results. That this should be so is not 
very surprising when we recollect that many of our popular actors 
at the commencement of their career imagined they were fitted 
for an exactly opposite class of acting to that in which they after- 
wards gained their reputation. We have seen pieces which have 
been played by amateurs admirably staged, well rehearsed, and 
thoroughly well played, but in the majority of performances there 
has been that one failing — the parts have been thoughtlessly 
distributed. 

Most theatre-goers know the plot of Albery's comedy, "The 
Two Roses;" it hinges upon a portion of the life of a broken- 
down gentleman, Digby Grant. The author's intention in respect 
to the foremost character in the play is to represent a cool and 
collected humbug, yet still retaining the outward aspect of a 
cultured gentlemen. There may be a slight similarity in the 
conceptions of Pecksniff and Digby Grant, but the latter is more 
refined and not so much of the crocodile as the Salisbury architect. 
When in comparative poverty Grant is a man one would be 
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inclined to pity, and it is not until circumstances alter his position 
that he resorts to deceit of a superior quality. We saw this 
charming comedy represented by an amateur dramatic club some 
time ago, and the fault of which we have been speaking was 
palpably illustrated in two characters — Digby Grant and Our 
Mr. Jenkins ; the amateur who represented the foremost character 
in this play was evidently gifted with dramatic ability, and in 
some points it was difficult to imagine him new to the stage, but 
he disregarded the author's intention so considerably that he 
made Digby Grant a very good sample of a kind old father. We 
failed to detect any evidences of culture or remains of a gentleman 
in the Digby Grant the amateur presented. Grant is a clever 
humbug, polished to the highest degree. Take no heed of the 
author's conception or caricature the part slightly, and he becomes 
a retired tradesman, with the embellishment of a bad. temper, 
and a grain or two of satire in his system. Our Mr. Jenkins 
really supplies the broadly funny side of the piece; the person 
who represented the character was not at all suited to a comic 
part. His acting in the first scenes, as a bagman, was forced and 
somewhat pandering in his eagerness to obtain laughs for the 
smart bits in his dialogue; he was no comedian, but he was a 
clever actor, and would doubtless have shone in a part of less 
comic aspect; but in the remaining scenes, in which he figures 
as a " shining light/ 1 he showed, in his attempts to be humorous, 
his powers for treating a somewhat pathetic part, and we have 
to this day a strong belief that if these amateurs had only ex- 
changed parts, the play would have reached a much higher 
artistic level than it did. We have simply alluded to this instance 
to show what may be effected by a proper distribution of the 
parts. When an author reads a play for the first time to a 
company, it is very rare that the actors and actresses feel 
satisfied with the parts allotted, and therefore the manager of an 
amateur circle should follow out his own discretion rather than 
take into consideration the likes and dislikes of the people he 
may have gathered round him. 

The first thing an amateur should do upon receiving his part 
is to read it carefully, and to endeavour, as far as possible, to 
obtain a correct study of the author's creation. This is not to 
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be done by the first or second reading, for there may be 
numerous expressions which may be quite altered by the particular 
manner in which they may be rendered. If he is going to play 
Augustus Burr in the "Porter's Knot/ 1 Caleb Deecie in the 
"Two Roses," Charley Spraggs in "Blow for Blow," or Literary 
Cyril in " Cyril's Success," or what not, he must carefully study 
the character, or he will get it all out of the author's drawings. 

Some amateur clubs select the same plays that are being 
performed by a professional company, and in such a case the 
amateurs model their performances on the acting of the professional 
brethren; this may be satisfactory to the audience, but from an 
artistic point of view it cannot be accounted anything but a 
mistake. Let actors, whether amateur or professional, class them- 
selves with artists to create, rather than with draughtsmen only 
to copy. When the amateur has arrived at a point when the 
character he has to play has been closely studied, we would strongly 
advise him to pay the greatest attention to details — the minutest 
things in his part can be elaborated upon. Little points may 
be made to stand out, which in other hands would but fall into 
the ranks of mediocrity; he should go to Nature, and find a 
character that somewhat tallies with the one he is called upon 
to play, and slightly caricature it. If the amateur has never 
acted before he cannot do better than this. 

A pathetic character in the present day must be represented 
with great care and nicety, or it will be sure to provoke a 
laugh. It must also be the subject of previous study, for pathos 
is not often in the stock in trade of a young man who tries his 
powers on the amateur stage, and a character dealing with the 
pathetic is the most arduous bit of acting an amateur can 
attempt. The aesthetes would doubtless think that they could 
command the tears of an audience; but we are speaking of a 
part that is to be played in an honest, manly style. The 
character of Henri de la Fere in " Our Bitterest Foe " is com* 
paratively an easy one, but, to use a theatrical term, all the 
"business" must be well worked up — the representation of 
towering passion, indignation, exhaustion, must be thoroughly 
well gone into, and it is possible to score a success. The amateur 
should go through the different points in a room by himself, 
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and arrange his properties according to the book, and modulate 
his voice to a degree of softness where the pathos comes in. 
Some actors are very fortunate in possessing what is termed a 
" tearful voice," but this is only to be obtained by experience 
and a frequent handling of such characters. 

The amateur in the matter of a piece dealing with modern 
times is somewhat inclined to give the go-by to certain portions 
of business which, at a rehearsal, may be considered unworthy 
of any amount of study or attention. This is one of the greatest 
mistakes imaginable; if he has to give his hat and gloves to a 
servant, discover a certain book on the table, open a letter, or 
ring the bell, he must learn how to do it ; he must not be guided 
by the notion that by knowing how to do such things in real 
life he will be able to do it naturally on the stage — it is quite another 
thing. In nine cases out of ten what the amateur does most 
realistically off the boards will be found untrue to Nature when 
acting. 

We have previously advised amateur actors not to model 
their style on the present so-called society acting, for in many 
of the modern comedies written in the present time the talent 
and ability of the actors concerned are thrown away on shallow 
dialogue and meaningless twaddle; but on the face of this we 
must warn them not to imagine that society acting, however 
inanimate it may be, is easy; it is only to be arrived at by 
experience, and thus, however easy it may appear to enact an 
aristocrat of the first water, who speaks with a drawl and poses 
in the most approved attitudes, it will be seen that it is ex- 
tremely difficult for the amateur to represent even this school of 
acting without careful rehearsing and close attention to his part. 
The swell on the stage used to be painfully overdone ; no actor, 
ten or fifteen years ago, would think of portraying an aristocrat 
in a comedy without a lisp and certain exaggerated eccentricities 
of manner peculiar to swelldom; but now the actor and the 
amateur have to draw the line very finely in parts of this nature, 
or they will be told that their- acting borders on pantomime. 
For as the professional audience grows more enlightened and 
refined, we will say, as regards taste, so does the community 
who form an audience to an amateur performance; they will 
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have no clowning, no mimicry, except in its proper place, and 
the amateur has to be glad of this state of things, for it makes 
a better actor of him if he possesses acting talent at all, and 
makes him wiser if he does not. 

Another point for consideration is the voice. like everything 
else, it calls for cultivation ; a man who has been used to speak- 
ing in moderate sized rooms all his life cannot expect to be 
clearly heard in a large building without a little training; as 
soon as the actor commences reading up his part, he should 
modulate his scale to what may appear slightly loud and 
boisterous in the orthodox drawing room, and choose rather a 
high than a low key. Some actors, when new to a large- 
sized theatre, speak so low at first that their voices do not go 
beyond the first row of stalls, but when they pitch a higher 
key it floats up to the gallery. If the amateur does not practise 
his part in a loud voice at the commencement, on the eventful 
night he will be compelled to painfully rave, in order that his 
words may be heard. This is a very important thing for the 
amateur to observe, for the care and study he may have devoted 
to his part may all vanish when he is made the butt of facetious 
sallies, directed at him by people who are every ready to 
magnify little mishaps in an amateur performance. 

It is advisable for the actor to become thoroughly acquainted 
with the whole of the play, and not build up a character from 
his own individual part. In reading a part singly there is 
lacking a certain amount of interest in the matter of study, and 
this is why the amateur should gain a thorough knowledge of 
the different denouements, situations, and effects, and . the dis- 
positions of his own and the characters he has to meet with. 

Some clubs, when about to give a representation of their 
abilities, resort to an experienced actor as a coach; this is a 
wise step generally, and as actors of any standing in their pro- 
fession usually possess a knowledge of prominent pieces, their advice 
and general management may sometimes prove very valuable. In 
selecting a coach, however, it would be well to try and procure 
one who has a practical knowledge of the piece about to be 
played, as he will be able to tell the amateur how Brown did 
this and Smith did that; but if he has never had any connection 
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with the play in contemplation an astute amateur would prove 
quite as well in the capacity of stage manager as he of the profes- 
sional ilk. 

Perhaps it may be deemed superfluous on our part to advise 
the amateur to pay the greatest attention to his cues, but although 
this is really such a simple matter, it is often overlooked through 
carelessness or over-study on the amateur and professional stage. 
On the former we attribute it to nervousness, on the latter to 
various causes, such as a hurried production of a piece. It is 
not unusual in theatres where they possess a stock company and 
have to change the bill frequently, to give out parts on the 
Thursday evening for production on the Saturday or Monday 
following; in this case the play rarely assumes a perfect aspect 
until it has been performed some three or four times. But while 
advising amateur actors to rigidly attend to these cues, they 
must at the same time be lenient to others who are not so fortunate 
as to have become perfect in their parts. Thus, an actor may 
give out the substance of an expression, and yet not the actual 
cue, and this is just what the amateur must do if he finds his 
brother and sister players slightly shaky in their cues. If he take 
the sense of a word when his companions are wavering, it may help 
both over the difficulty, but avoid making a block in the performance 
by waiting for the cue which may perhaps never appear, or when 
it does, makes its appearance at a point in the dialogue which 
completely throws all concerned into a fog. 

In addressing the feminine portion of our readers, we strongly 
urge them to carefully study their parts, in order to play them 
with as much grace and refinement as possible. More than this 
need hardly be said, as in dramatic entertainments lady amateurs, 
in our opinion, generally present a better quality of acting than 
that which the sterner sex are able to give us, owing to the 
characters they generally play in amateur performances not calling 
for such vigorous treatment. 

For light comedy parts for ladies a few words may be said. As 
may be expected, this branch of dramatic art is much more difficult 
for an amateur to contend with, especially if a young lady is called 
upon to play the part of an aged person, and does not look the 
part. For the " making up" for such a character as this, full 
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directions are given on pages 45 to 47. With regard to the acting of 
the part, in the first place we must refer them to Nature ; there are 
models in human life on which to base characters, from a chaperon 
to a washerwoman. It is difficult, perhaps, to come upon the exact 
prototypes of prominent characters, but if they look about, it is 
possible to gather a few scraps here and there on which to form 
an idea. 

Ladies gifted with the power of comedy are not too plentiful 
at the present day, for amateurs are too fond of working themselves 
up for parts of the dreamily pathetic order, and striving to gain 
the tears of their audiences rather than their smiles. A young 
lady therefore who tends towards comedy, and is really crisp and 
humorous on the stage, is a great acquisition both to the amateur 
and professional manager; but unfortunately, they are not often 
come across, and amateurs very often have to engage a member 
of the " profession " to take the parts of mothers with marriage- 
able daughters, wealthy ladies who are fond of talking shop and 
scattering their h's over the Queen's English, the landladies, the 
washerwoman, and the domestics. This plan generally proves 
satisfactory to the audience, but we do not agree with this half- 
and-half arrangement, and think that an amateur performance 
should be contributed to by none other than the amateur in the 
true sense of the word. The presence and acting of a professional 
is calculated to throw into the shade a good example of work 
given by the amateur, therefore, if any lady should incline towards 
comedy, she should by all means attempt it. Comic parts, however, 
invite exaggeration more than a less prominent part, and this should 
be carefully guarded against by actors, who should avoid the tendency 
to over-colour anything they may have to do on the stage, but more 
especially in comedy. 

In conclusion, we would advise the amateur to go to Nature for 
his inspiration, and produce it with a tinge of relief; secondly, 
if he plays in a modern drama, to play manfully, and lose, as it 
were, himself in the part ; thirdly to avoid affectations ; and, fourthly, 
to keep clear of the error, peculiar to amateurs, of aping the manner- 
isms of any of our popular actors. Nothing invites copying so 
much as acting, so it should be strictly avoided, for an actor 
is nothing if not original. 
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Fob home amusement, and we may say cultivation, tableaux 
vivants can be placed first on the list. There is no particular 
atndy required, as in amateur theatricals, but it requires a skilful 
man to take the management in hand, and to study the various 
poses which will look the moat effective. The mechanical portion 
of this class of entertainment is very simple in character, and 
begins with having the stage or platform as nearly as possible level 
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with the eye of the spectator. A curtain is necessary, and two 
pulleys must be fixed just behind the proscenium, through which 
to run the rope fixed to the roller, as shown in the illustration 
(Fig. 84). This is a Tery easy arrangement, and is much in practice 
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■t email theatres. The drop scene must be fixed to small beams 
laid acroBB the ceiling at a certain distance apart from each 
other, and pulled up and down in the same manner. In this 
class of entertainment a curtain of thin gauze stretched tightly 
across the front of the stage produces a good effect. 

For the selection of suitable subjects for representation, the 
examples of various poets and authors afford great scope for 




treatment, and anything which forms a picture can be worked 
in. In some instances there is no limit to the number of figures, 
but the posing is the great thing, and should be rehearsed a few 
times before the evening of production. 

The arrangements of scenery are nearly the same as in 
a theatrical performance, and the same as regards properties and 
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tlia various coloured lights, which 
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be purchased of French, 
in the Strand; Nash and Co., of Chandos-atreet, Charing Cross; 
or C. H. Fox, of Russell-street, Covent Garden. Some characters 
that are represented of course require "making up," and the 
instructions which are given for theatrical twee refer also to the 
production of tableaux. The charm, however, of this form of 




entertainment is produced by the use of coloured Area, and they 
are perfectly free from smell. For moonlight, sunset, &c, these 
lights shed a poetic tenderness over the picture, and commonplace 
incidents are viewed in quite a different aspect. 
Statuary can be represented from models of well-known sculptors, 
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though in t.hia cose the making up is more difficult, the white 
draping being carefully matched with a white preparation for the 
face and anna. Magnesium light is required for this, and a suffi- 
cient quantity of this and other tableaux lights can he purchased at 
the plaoea named for Is. The colours of the dresses and lights 
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must be considered, and must harmonise as much as possible. The 
background in of small consequence in most tableaux, as long as 
they blend with the different lights used. Scenery can in some 
pictures be used, but for a quick succession of tableaux this would, 
in an amateur sense, be almost impossible. The lights form the 
great effects, as before stated. Thus, for a winter scene, such 
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m that given at Fig. 87, blue light will add to the appearance 
of a picture nearly as much as a painted background. 

The following illustrations may give some slight notion of the 
kinds of tableaux that may be successfully undertaken by amateurs, 
but there are countless subjects which only require judicious treat- 
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Bt. Valentine'* Day (Fig. 85).— A lady, in modern costume, in 
the act of receiving a valentine from a postal Cupid. The latter 
character may be represented by a little boy or girl, and the costume 
can be made up at home with the exception of the tights, which 
can be procured from 8. Keid, 90, Long Acre. Lively music 
should be played ; and yellow tableaux lights used on the right and 
left of the stage. 
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Summer (Fig. 86). — little girl in old fashioned costume of the 
Kate Greenaway type, presenting old lady with flowers. Costume 
tor both characters can be easily made from pompadour sateen. 
Position aa given in the illustration. Pink lights should be used 
on the left side of the stage, and soft music played daring the 
performance. 
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Winter (Fig. 87).— Boy leading old man. Costume of the old 
style as near as possible. White wool scattered about the shoulders, 
&ts., will give a very good representation of fallen snow. Bine 
lights should be used on the right and left of the Stage, and 
melancholy music played. 

Charity (Fig. 88). — Little girl presenting old man with money. 
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Old fashioned costume. The tramp leans on a branch of s tree, 
and stretches oat his hand to receive the alms. For this pink 
lights should be used from the right side of the stage, and slow 
music played. 

Where are you going to, my Pretty Maid (Fig. 89) ?— Young 
man standing (evidently abashed by the answer of the maiden 
in the song) in a meditative mood. Girl dressed in old-fashioned 




costume, holding a milling pail or basket of eggs and flowers. 
Pink lights should be used from the left side of the stage, and 
for music, the air of the above song should be played some' 
' what slowly. 

Lear and Cordelia (Fig. 90).— The "make-up" for King Lear 
can be procured from Glarkson's, Wellington-street, Strand, or 
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Nash and Co., of 19, Cliandoa- street, Charing Cross, on Bale or 
aire. The costume can, however, be made at home if desired, 
as it is very simple. King Lear is represented pointing at hia 
daughter, with madness depicted on his countenance. Magnesium 
lights and romantic music can be used with great effect in this 







The Silk Dress (1) (Fig. 91). — Lady, in modern costume, 
reclining gracefully in a chair; gentleman, in evening dress, 
standing at the back of her chair, and apparently endeavouring 
to make an impression on the lad;. A few jars or plants scattered 
here and there will give it the appearance of a conservatory 
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uttnched to the drawing room. White lights should be used, 
and lively music played. 

The Bilk Dresi (2) (Fig. 92).— A poverty-stricken room, old 
wooden table, with reels of cotton and bite of material here 
and there; a small rushlight in an old candlestick. Shabbily 
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dressed young woman sits at the table with a sorrowful appear 
ance, holding the dress the lady has worn in the preceding 
tableau. With this, the last of the suggested tableaux, blue lights 
should be used, and music of a solemn or sombre character 
played. 

The posing and arrangement of any tableaux selected moat 
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be left to the manager, who most also decide upon the colour 
of the lights to harmonise with the costumes, as it is only by 
instilling into the pictures a certain amount of idealism that 
tableaux can be brought above the line of mediocrity. 

Tableaux vivants and amateur theatricals as entertainments 
are now more appreciated than ever, and the goal of perfection 
can be safely reached with time, care, and study. 
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44 

66 

45 

93 

4 

104 
Nobleman, Busman, costume... 100 

Painting scenes 8—16 

Xne eyes ... ... ... ... «5 

The face 22 

The hands 45 

Paints for making-up, neces- 
sary ... ... 29 
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Paints, gioaso 25 

Parts, judUrious distribution of 106 

Pathetic parts, acting 108 

Peasant, Breton, oostume ... 96 
Plays, selection of 3 

Working up 107 

Poetaster, costume 84 

Preparation for fastening false 

eyebrowB 35 

Of the face 29 

Production of the voioe 110 

Professional assistance 110 

Prompter, choice of 2 

Properties, theatrical ... 3, 18 

Tableaux 114 

Proscenium, contraction of ... C 
Queen of cards, oostume ... 82 

Rehearsals, duties at 109 

Representation of drunkard ... 105 

Suitable subjects for 

(tableaux) 114 

Richard II., costumes in reign 
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Roman dress, simple, oostume 102 
Russian nobleman, oostume ... 100 
St. Valentine's Day (tableaux) 117 
Scenery, arrangement of 

(tableaux) 114 

Scenes, painting 8 — 16 

Selection of plays 3 

Silk dress (1) (tableaux) ... 120 
Silk dress (2) (tableaux) ... 121 
Simple Roman dress, oostume 102 
Sphinx, modern, oostume ... 92 
Stage effects 16 

Management, effective ... 1 

Statuary (tableaux) 115 

Subjects for representation 

(tableaux) 114 

Suitable music 4 

Summer (tableaux) 118 

Tableaux Vivants — Arrange- 
ment for curtain 113 

Arrangement of scenery... 114 
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Tableaux Vivants — continued. 

Charity ... 118 

Curtain, arrangement for 113 

Duties of manager 122 

Lear and Cordelia 117 

Lights, coloured ... 114 

Manager, duties of 122 

Making-up 115 

Properties 114 

Representation, suitable 

subjects for 114 

St. Valentine's Day ... 117 
Scenery, arrangement of 114 

Statuary 115 

Subjects for representa- 
tion 114 

Summer 118 

The silk dress (1) 120 

Silk dress (2) 121 

Winter i 118 

Where are you going to, 

my pretty maid 119 

Theatrical properties ... 8, 18 

Tourist, oostume 95 

Town clerk, oostume 89 

Twelfth century, costume of 

■a I ■■1C ••• • •• ••• ••• •«• iwJL 

Venetian gentleman, oostume... 99 

Voice, production of the ... 110 
Where are you going to, my 

pretty maid (tableaux) ... 119 

William I., oostume in reign of 58 

II., oostume in reign of . . . 52 

III., costumes in reign of 72 

Winter (tableaux) 118 

Woman, making-up for old ... 25 

Of the 11th century, cos- 
tume 58 

Woman's rights oostume ... 84 

Working up plays ... 107 

Young lady of the 14th cen- 
tury, oostume 08 

Man, a.d. 1480, oostume 63 

Youth, making-up for 40 
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ESTABLISHED 1833. 
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*:■.... •.■■; ■■' ■.■■.!■ ..l...v.[i'.. I..-. Ii'<ii |..-: i : r ■.-... ...'■■ ..■.....■.! |. :-. v ,! L ir ,; : Mejjhiatophelen wig. 
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do, with spring, 1,V. 




i iilmI I-. fii-i-li---'-; hi .![!■::, .i,l.. .ii 
.d {Clark.. ■,>:'.-■■. I,.- ■lyi.- IV.: "■■.■,!.- 
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i Indian ink, n.-il i.ir black. -1; lining brashes, /14 ; 
puiuwic »u iuimq ioi »jk v*** 1 *", "Ji colours, ,J i, "r '■'- I'i'r dozen i pondro de rlz.rti; 
IL .v.L ..■;■■ .1 i'i:-'n:i.!:i, :.!l'! i-i |.:'. : . '•■■■■.. :■'■ | ■ '. |- - - ■ II.,.-.; [iinl;, il : [l.i. Fill!":- - ' 

.-.'it'., .1 mid li; (if.. ..viiitir,:.-, r. nml L-i .in, .-hnik, v. !. .iv.,1 K: .mute. ;& V-, and l/fc 
i-]..vLi rii.-i. ( h'.rk-nji'^,, :i L i", 'i'ii! i- : F.kiri ii-n. i-ri. n. rna-Li,:. n ; iinaigre da rouge ,l& 
and 1/- : violet powder, It. 

The Greatest Assortment in England or America. 

Amateur and Private Theatrical* attended in oil parti of England, 

Ireland, and Scotland. None but thoroughly efficient men lent. 

WIGS LENT ON HIKE TO ALL FABT8 OF THE KINGDOM. 

XiMKer and more descriptive Catalogues port free. 



W. CLARKSON, Theatrical Wig Maker, 

45, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.O. 
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Catalogue 

of 

Practical Handbooks. 



ANIMALS, BIRDS, &c. 



BBUATCTTra AXTD TBAJNI1TG DOGS: 

Being Concise Direction! for the proper Education, both for the Held and as Com- 
panions, of Retrievers, Pointers, Setters, Spaniels, Terriers, Ac. By " Pathtotoxb." 

In cloth irilt, 5s. t by post, 5s. 4d. 

DISEASES OF DOGS: 

Their Pathology, Diagnosis, and Treatment ; to which is added a complete 
Dictionary of Canine Materia Medioa: Modes of Administering Medicines; 
Treatment in cases of Poisoning, and the Value of Disinfectants. For the Use 
of Amateurs. By Hugh Dalzisl (Author of " British Dogs," Ac.). NEW* 
BBYISBD, AND GBEATLY ENLARGED EDITION. 

In paper, price Is., by post Is. Id. ; in cloth gilt 2s., by post 2s. 2d. 

BBITI8H DOGS: 

Their Varieties, History, Characteristics, Breeding, Management, and Exhibi- 
tion. Illustrated with 52 Portraits of the Chief Dogs of the Day. By Hugh 
Dalxtcl ("Oorsinoon,** Author of "The Diseases of Dogs," "The Diseases of 
Horses,** Ac), assisted by Eminent Fanciers. [May also be had in Divisions, as 
under]: 

Bevelled boards, extra gilt, gilt edges, price 10s., by post, 10s. 6d. 

DOGS USED 119* FIELD SPORTS: 

Their History. Varieties, Characteristics, Ac. With nineteen full page Portraits 
of celebrated Dogs of the Day. (Forming Division I. of *' BritUh Dogs.") 

In paper, price 8s., by post, 8s. 3d. 

DOGS USEFUL TO MAN: 

In other Work than Field Sports. Their History, Varieties, Characteristics, Ac. 
With twenty-four full page Portraits of Leading Dogs of the Day. (Forming- 
Division II. of " British Dog*.") 

In paper, price Ss., by post, 8s. 3d. 

HOUSE AJTD TOT DOGS: 

Their History, Varieties. Characteristics, Ac, Also the General Management of 
Dogs, and Breeding and Bearing. Illustrated with nine Portraits of Celebrated 
Dogs of the Day. (Forming Division III. of " British Dogs.") 

In paper, price 2s>, by post, 2s. 2d. 

OF EWGLISHE DOGGES: 

The Diversities, the names, the natures, and the properties. Date 1578. Re- 
printed verbatim. [Note.— This is the earliest book in the English language or* 
the subject, and should be in the hands of all who take an interest in Dogs.] 

In boards, price 2s. 6cL, by post, 2s. 8d. 

DISEASES OF HOHSES: 

Their Pathology, Diagnosis, and Treatment: to which is added a complete 
Dictionary of Equine Materia Medica. For the Use of Amateurs. By Hugh 
Dalzul. In paper, price is. 6cL, by post, Is. 8d. 

PBACTICAL DAIBY FARMING: 

A short Treatise on the Profitable Management of a Dairy Farm. Illustrated. 
By G. Seaward Witcoicbe. 

In paper, price Is. 6cL, by post. Is. 7d. 

BOOK OF THE GOAT: 

Containing Practical Directions for the Management of the Milch Goat in Health 
and Disease. Illustrated. By H. Stephen Holmes Pegleb. 
Cheap edition in paper, price Is., by post. Is. Id. 

PIG KEEPING FOB AMATEUKS: 

A Practical Guide to the Profitable Management of Pigs. By O. Gilbibt ("Gurth") 

In paper, price Is., by post. Is. Id. 



2 Practical Handbooks t Published at 170, Strand, W.C* 

STOCK KEEPING FOB AMATETJKS: 

A Manual on the Varieties, Breeding, and Management of Pigs, 8heep, Horses, 
Cows, Oxen, Asses, Males, an* Goats, and the Treatment of their Diseases. 
Designed for the use of Young Farmers and Amateurs. By W. H. Ablbtt (Author 
of " Farming for Pleasure and Profit," " Arboriculture for Amateurs "). 

In cloth gilt, price 5a., by post, 5s. 4d. 

BABBITS FOB FBIZES AND FBOFIT: 

Containing Full Directions for the proper Management of Fancy Babbits in 
Health and Disease, for Pets or the Market ; and Descriptions of every known 
Variety, with Instructions for Breeding good specimens. Illustrated. By the late 
Charles Baysox. Revised by the Editor of * The Book of the Babbit," [May 
also be had in two Parts, as under] : 

In cloth gilt, price 8s. 6cU by post, 2s. 9d. 

GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF BABBITS: 

Including Hutches, Breeding, Feeding, Diseases and their Treatment, Babbit 
Coverts. &c. Fully illustrated. (Forming Part I. of ** Babbitt for Prizes and 
Profit.") In paper, price Is., by post, Is. Id. 

EXHIBITION BABBITS: 

Being Descriptions of all Varieties of Fancy Babbits, their Points of Excellence, 
and how to obtain them. Illustrated. (Forming Part II. of " Babbitt for Prise* 
and Profit.") In paper, price Is., by post, la. Id. 

BOOK OF THE BABBIT: 

A complete work on Breeding and Bearing all varieties of Fancy Babbits, giving 
their History, Variations, uses. Points. Selection, Mating, Management, and 
every other information. Illustrated with facsimiles of water-colour drawings 
specially prepared fcr this work, and numerous wood engravings. By Various 
Breeders and Exhibitors. Revised by the Editor of " Babbits for Prizes and 
Profit." [May also be had in Is. parts.] 

In extra oloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, price 12s. 6d., by post. ISs. 

FEBBETS AND FEBBETINGh 

Containing Instructions for the Breeding, Management, and Working of Ferrets. 
_.«~~.~ ,-_~« In paper, price 6cL, by post, 7d. 

FANCY MICE: 

Their Varieties, Management, and Breeding. Illustrated, 

In paper, price 6<L, by post, 6M. 

FOBEION CAGE BIBDS: 

Containing Full Directions for Successfully Breeding, Bearing, and Managing the 
various Beautiful Cage Birds imported into this country. Beautifully Illustrated, 
By C. W. Gkdnet. 

In cloth gilt, in two vols., price 8s. 6d.. by post, 9a. ; in extra oloth gilt, gilt edges* 

in one voL, price 9s. 6d., by post, 9s. lOd. 

TARBAKEETS, FABBOTS, COCKATOOS, LORIES, AND 
Macaws : 
Their Varieties, Breeding and Management. (Forming Vol. I. of ** Foreign Cage 
Birds") In cloth gilt, price Ss. 6d., by post, 8s. 9d. 

WAXBILL8, FINCHES, "WEAVERS, ORIOLES, AND 
Other Small Foreign Aviary Birds : 
Their Varieties, Breeding, and Management. Beautifully illustrated. (Forming 
Vol. II. of *' Foreign Cage Birds.") 

In cloth gilt, price 5s., by post, 5s. 4d. 

>CANABY BOOK: 

Containing Full Directions for the Breeding, Bearing, and Management of 
Canaries and Canary Mules; Formation of Canary Societies; Exhibition Canaries. 
their points and breeding; and all other matters connected with this fancy. Ulna- 
trated. By Bobebt L. Wallace. [May also be had in two Parts, as follows] : 
Jn cloth gilt, price 5s., by post 5s. 4d. : in extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price (to., 

by post, 6s. 4d. 

GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF CANARIES: 

Including Cages and Cage Making, Breeding, Managing, Mule Breeding, Diseases 
and their Treatment. Moulting, Hats and Mice, &c. Illustrated, (Forming Part /. 
of the *' Canary Book.**) 

In paper, price 2s., by post, 2s. 2d. 

EXHIBITION CAN ABIES: 

Containing Full Particulars of all the different Varieties, their Points of Excellence, 
Preparing Birds for Exhibition, Formation and Management of Canary Societies 
and Exhibitions. Illustrated. (Forming Part II. of the " Canary Book*) 

In paper, price 2s„ by post, 2s. 2d. 

FANCY PIGEON8: 

Containing Full Directions for the Breeding and Management of Fancy Pigeons. 
and Descriptions of every known variety, together with all other information of 
interest or use to Pigeon Fanciers. Handsomely illustrated. By J. 0. Lykll. 
In extra cloth gilt, prioe 7s. 6d., by post, 8s. 

POULTRY FOB PBIZES AND PBOFIT: 

Contains Breeding Poultry for Prises, Exhibition Poultry, and Management of 
the Poultry Yard. Handsomely Illustrated. By Jambs Long. 
In oloth gilt, price 2s. 6d* by post, 2s, 9d, 



Practical Handbooks. — Art and Virtu. 3 

^BREEDING POULTRY FOB PRIZES: 

Containing full instructions for Mating Poultry to obtain the best results in each 
breed. Illustrated. (Forming Part I. of "Poultry for Prizes and Profit") 

In paper, price 6d., by poet, 6Jd. 

EXHIBITION POULTRY: 

Their Varieties, Characteristics, and Points of Excellence. Illustrated. ( Worming 
Part II. of "Poultry far Prizes and Profit.") 

In paper, prioe Is., by post, Is. Id. 

MANAGEMENT OP THE POULTRY YARD: 

Inoluding Hatching of Eggs, Bearing and Feeding, Houses and Buns, General 
Management, Diseases and their Treatment, Fattening, Poultry Farming, Ac* 
Illustrated. (Forming Part III. of ** Poultry for Prizes and Profit") 

In paper, price Is., by post, Is. Id. 

SUCCESSFUL CHICKEN REARING, A GUIDE TO. 

Price, in paper, 6d., by post 6id. 

DUCES AND GEESE: 

Their Characteristics, Points* and Management. By Various Brebdsbs. 
Splendidly illustrated. 

In paper, prioe Is. 6d., by post, Is. 7d. 

PRACTICAL BEE-KEEPING: 

Being Plain Instructions to the Amateur for the Successful Management of the 
Honey Bee. Illustrated. Re-written and Enlarged. By Frank Chbshibjb, 
In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d.« by post, 8s. 9a. 

BEE.KEEPING FOR AMATEURS: 

Being a Short Treatise on Apiculture on Humane and Successful Principles. By 
Thomas Addxy (the Lincolnshire Apiarian). 

In paper, price 6d., by post, 6Jd. 

KENNEL CHRONICLE AND PEDIGREE REGI8TER: 

For Recording all matters which are of permanent value and interest to Owners* 
Breeders, and Exhibitors of Dogs. Published annually. Two vols, now ready. 
In cloth gilc, price 2s. 6d., by post, 2'. 9d. 

With Blank Forms for Registering Kennel Matters, prioe 5s., by post* 5s. 4d. 
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ART AND VIRTU. 



<3HINA PAINTING: 

Its Principles and Practice. By Walter Harvey. Illustrated. 

In paper, price is., by post. Is. Id. 

ARTISTIC AMUSEMENTS: 

Being Instructions for a variety of Art Work for Home Employment, and Sugges- 
tions for a number of Novel and Saleable Articles for Fancy Bazaars. Dlustraied. 
Contents are given in Series I. and II. following. 

In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., by post. 2s. 8d. 

-SERIES I. OF «■ ARTISTIC AMUSEMENTS": 

Colouring Photographs, Imitation Stained Glass, Decalcomanie, Queen Shell Work, 
Painting on China, Japanese Lacquer Work, Stencilling. 

In paper, price Is., by post. Is. Id. 

SERIES II. OF "ARTI8TIC AMUSEMENTS": 

Painting Magic Lantern Slides, M6nu and Guest Cards, Spatter Work, Picture 
and Scrap Screens. Frosted Silver Work. Picture Cleaning and Restoring, Illumi- 
nating ana Symbolical Colouring. 

In paper, price Is., by post, Is. Id. 

ENGLISH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN: 

A Manual for Collectors. Being a Concise Account of the Development of the 
Potter's Art in England. Profusely Illustrated with Marks, Monograms, and 
Engravings of characteristic Specimens. New Edition. [May also be had in Parts 
as under) : In cloth gilt, price 8s. 6d., by post, 8s. 8d. 

ENGLISH POTTERY: 

Giving the History of the most famous and valued descriptions of English Pottery, 
with illustrations of specimens, marks, and monograms, &c (Forming Part I. if 
"English Pottery and Porcelain.*') 

In paper, price Is. 6d., by post. Is. 7d. 

ENGLI8H PORCELAIN: 

Giving the History of the most famous and valued descriptions of English Porcelain, 
with illustrations of specimens, marks, and monograms, Jto. (Forming Part U. of 
"English Pottery o.nd Porcelain.") 

In paper, prioe Is. «cL, by poet, Is. 7d. 



4 Practical Handbooks, Published at 170, Strand, W.C. 

English, scotch. and hush corns : 

▲ Manual for Collector*; being • History and Description of the Coinage of 
Great Britain, from the Earliest Ages to the Preaent Time. Profusely TUnu- 
trated. In cloth gflt. price 4s<* by post, 4a. 4d. 

VALUATION OF BKITISH COINS, A Guide to the : 

Giving the Value of the various Coins, from the prices realised at the chief sales 
of the past 90 years. Arranged in chronological order. Of Immense value to* 
collectors and dealer*. [In the press. 
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GARDENING GUIDES. 



Ita History, Varieties, Cultivation, and Diseases. By D.T. Fish. 

In paper, price 6d., by post 7d. 

GABDEN PESTS AND THEIB EBADICATION: 

Oontaining Practical Instructions for the Amateur to Overcome the Enemies of 
the Garden. With numerous Illustrations of the perfect Insects and their Larva?,. 
which are particularly harmful to Garden Plants. 

In paper, price Is., by poet. Is. Id. 

THE HAHDT FBUIT BOOK: 

Consisting of a Series of Exhaustive Treatises on various Hsrdy Fruits grown in 
this country : giving the History, the most desirable sorts, the best Methods of 
Cultivation, the Prevention or Cure of the Diseases incidental to each. Fully- 
Illustrated, By D. T. Fish. [May be had in Parts as follows] : 

In cloth, price 10s. 6d., by post lis. 

THE APPLE: 

In paper, price Is., by post, Is. id. 

THE PBAB: 

In paper, price Is. 6d., by post. Is. 7d« 

THE PEACH AND NECTARINE: 
In paper, price Is. 6d., by post. Is. 7d. 

THE APBICOT: 

In paper, price Is., by post Is. Id. 

THE PLUM: 

In paper, price Is., by post, Is. Id. 

THE CHBBBY AND MEDLAR: 
In paper, price Is., by post is. Id. 

THE PIG, MULBEBBY, AND QUINCE : 
In paper, price Is., by post Is. Id. 

THE "WALNUT, CHESTNUT, AND FILBEBT: 
In paper, price is., by post, Is. Id. 

THE GOOSEBERRY AND CURRANT: 
In paper, price Is., by post Is. id. 

THE BASPBEBBY AND STBAWBEBBY: 
In paper, price Is., by post is. Id. 

OBCHIDS FOB AMATEUBS : 

Oontaining Descriptions of Orchids suited to the requirements of the Amateur, with 
full Instructions for their successful Cultivation, with numerous beautiful Illustra- 
tions. By Jamxs Bbtttsv, F.L.8. (of the British Museum), and W. H. Gown. 
In cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post, 7s. 10d. 

BOSE GBOWING FOB AMATEUBS: 

Being Practical Instructions for the successful Culture of Roses, with selections 
of the best varieties adapted to the requirements of the Amateur in Town or 
Country. By W.D. Prior. 

In paper, price Is. 6cL, by post, Is. 3d. 

BULBS AND BULB CULTUBE (Vols. I. and H.): 

Being Descriptions, both historical and botanical, of the principal Bulbs and 
Bulbous Plants grown in this country, and their chief Varieties ; with full and 
practical instructions for their successful Cultivation, both in and oat of doors. 
Illustrated. By D. T. Fish. Vol. I. includes Parts L and IX, and Vol. IX. Perta- 
in, and IV., as named below. 

In cloth gilt, Price 2s. 6cL, by post, 2s. 9d. 



Practical Handbooks. — Guides to Gardening, 5 

THE SNOWDBOP, BULB O COD IUM, 8TEBNBEBGIA, 
Crocus, Colehieum, Tulip, and Hyacinth.: 
The best aorta, and their cultivation, indoors, under glass, and In the open border* 
Illustrated. {Farming Part I. of "Bulbs and Bulb Culture.") 

In paper, price Is., by post. Is. Id. 

THE ANEMONE, THE NABOISSU8. THE LTLY: 

The best ports, and their cultivation, indoors, under glass, and In the open border. 
Illustrated. (Forming Fart II. of " Bulbs and Bulb Culture.") 

In paper, price is., by post. Is. 2d. 

THE GLADIOLUS, LACHEN ALIA, CYCLAMEN, BANT7N- 
culus, and Scilla or Squill (Star Hyacinth.): 
The best sorts, and their cultivation, indoors, under glass, and in the open border. 
Illustrated. (Forming Part UI. of* Bulbs and Bulb Culture.") 

In paper, price Is., by post, la. lid. 

3, 8PAKAXI8, TBI TONICS, AND BABIANA8; IBIS. 
Tiger Iris ; Sohizostylis Cocoinea ; and the Dahlia. 

The Best aorta, and their cultivation, indoors, under glass, and in the open 
border. Illustrated. (Forming Part IV. of "Bulb Culture.") 

In paper, price Is., by post, Is. Id. 

V IN E CULTUBE FOB AMATEUBS: 

Being Plain Directions for the successful growing of Grapes, with the means and 
appliances usually at the command of amateurs. Illustrated. By W. J. Mat. 

In paper, price Is., by poet, Is. Id. 

PBUNINO, GBAETING, AND BUDDING FBTJIT TBEES: 
Illustrated with ninety-three Diagrams. By D. T. Fish. 

In paper, price lfl.,by post. Is. Id. 

VILLA GABDENTNG: 

Being plain instructions for the Proper Laying-out, Planting, and Management 
of Small Gardens ; with lists of Trees. Shrubs, and Plants most suitable, and 
thirteen Designs for small gardens. By W. J. May. 

Cheap edition, in paper, price Is., by post. Is. Id. 

BOBE BUDDING: 

Containing full Instructions for the successful performance of this interesting 
operation. Illustrated. By D. T. Fish. 

In paper, price 6d., by post, 7d. 

OBEENHOUSE MANAGEMENT FOB AMATEUB8: 

Descriptions of the best Greenhouses and Frames, with Instructions for Building 
them ; Particulars of the various Methods of Heating : lists of the most suitable 
plants, with general and special cultural directions j and all necessary information 
for the Guidance of the Amateur. Illustrated. By W. J. Mat (Author of " Vine 
Culture for Amateurs," *' Cucumber Culture for Amateurs,'' Ac.). 
In cloth gilt, price 8s. 6d., by post, Ss. 9d. In extra gilt, gilt edges, price 4s., by post, 4s. 8d. 

ABBOBICULTUBE FOB AMATEUBS: 

Being Instructions for the Planting and Cultivation of Trees for Ornament 
or Use, and selections and descriptions of those suited to special requirements as to 
Soil, Situation, &o. By William H. Able-it (Author of M English Trees and 
Tree Planting," Ac.). 

In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., by post, 2s. 8d. 

CUCUMBEB CULTUBE FOB AMATEUBS: 

Including also Melons, Vegetable Marrows, and Gourds. Illustrated. By W.J. Mat. 

In paper, price la., by post. Is. id. 

VEGETABLE CULTURE FOB AMATEUBS: 

Concise Directions for the Cultivation of Vegetables, so as to insure good crops* in 
small Gardens, with lists of the best varieties of each sort. By W. J. Mat. 

In paper, price ls„ by post Is. Id. 



GUIDES TO PLACES. 



THE UPPEB THAMES: 

From Bichmond to Oxford : A Guide for Boating Men, Anglers, Pio-nio Parties, 
and all Pleasure Seekers on the Biver. Arrsngea on an entirely new plan. Illus- 
trated with Specially Prepared Engravings of aome of the most Beautiful Scenery 
and Striking Oblects met with on the Thames. 

In paper, price Is., in cloth, with elastic band and pocket, 2s., postage 2d. 

WINTEB HAVENS IE* THE SUNNY SOUTH: 

dbook to the Biviera, with a notice of tt 

rated. By Bosa Baughan (Author of ** In 

' ** The Northern Watering Places of Fra 

In cloth gilt, price Is. 6d., by post. 9s. 8d. 




6 Practical Handbooks, Published at 170, Strand, W.C. 

THE DICTIONARY OF WATEBINO PLACES, Seaside 
and Inland, at Home and Abroad : 

Contains Routes, Climate, and Season, Waters, Recommended for. Scenery, Object* 
of Interest, Amusements, Churches, Doctors, Hydropathic Establishments, Hotels, 
House Agents, Newspapers, Ac., with Map or British Watering Places, Seaside- 
and Inland, and the Routes thereto. In doth, price Is., by post, is. 3d., with 
coloured Map, 3d. extra. 

May also be had in Parts, as follows, price 2s. each, 
Part I., BRITISH WATERING PLACES, both Inland and Seaside, in 

England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and the Islands. 

Part II., FOREIGN WATERING PLACES, Seaside and Inland, including 

the Spas, the Swiss Lakes, and the Continental Centres. 

f SEASIDE WATEBING PL ACE8 : 

Being a Guide to Persons in Search of a Suitable Place in which to 8pend their 
Holidays, on the Enplish and Welsh Coasts. New and Revised Edition, with 
Descriptions of over 140 Places. 

Sin paper, price 2s., by poet, 2b. Sd. ; with coloured Map, 6d. extra. 

MAP OF THE SEASIDE AND INLAND WATEBING- 
Plaoes of the British Isles : 
Showing the railway and sieamboat communications, the central points, and 
various places of interest to tourists, in addition to all the Watering Places men- 
tioned in the British Section of the "Dictionary of Watering Places" and in 
" Seaside Watering Places" Size of plate lMn. by Uiin. Coloured, price 6d M by 
post 7d. ; plain, prioe Sd,, by post id. 

JTOBTHEBN WATBBING PLACES OF FBANCE: 

A Guide for English People to the Holiday Resorts on the Coasts of the French 
Netherlands, Picardy. Normandy, and Brittany. By Rosa Baughan (Author of 
"Winter Havens in the Sunny South," &c). 

In paper, price 2s., by post 2s. 2d. 
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HOUSEHOLD MANUALS. 



COOKEBT FOB AMATEUBS, or French Dishes for English 
Homes of all Classes. 
Includes Simple Cookery, Middle-class Cookery, Superior Cookery, Cookery for 
Invalids, and Breakfast and Luncheon Cookery. By Madame Valebie. 

[In the Press. 
INDIAN OUTFITS AND ESTABLISHMENTS: 

A Guide to Persons (going to India, detailing what should be taken out and how* 
and the household arrangements necessary out there. By an Anolo-Iudiak. 

In cloth, price 2s. 6d., by post, t». 8d. 

SICK NTJBSING AT HOME: 

Being Plain Directions and Hints for the Proper Nursing of Sick Persons, and 
the Home Treatment of Diseases and Accidents in case of sudden emergencies. 
By S. F. A. Caulfbild. 

In paper, price Is., by poet Is. Id. In cloth, prioe Is. 6d., by post Is. 8d. 

TOILET MEDICINE: 

A Scientific Manual on the Correction of Bodily Defects, and the Improvement 
and Preservation of Personal Appearance ; together with Formulae for all the- 
Special Preparations Recommended. By Edwin Wooton, B.Sc (Paris), 
In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. 9d. 

HINTS TO UNTBAINED TEACHEBS: 

Being Directions and Suggestions for the Assistance of Parents and others engaged 
in Home Education. By Jane Ascham. 

In paper, price 6d., by post 7d. 

ABTISTIC FLO WEB DECOBATIONS: 

For Ball Rooms, Halls, Passages, Dinner and Supper Tables ; with Dirctions for 
making Bouquets, Buttonholes, Hair Sprays, &o. Illustrated. By B. 0. Sawahd. 

In paper, prioe 2s., by post, 2s. 2d. 



LADIES' WORK. 




DICTIONARY OF NEEDLE WOBK: 

An Encyclopaedia of Plain and Fanoy Needlework ; the History of the various 
Work; details of the Stitches employed; the method of working the materials 
. used; the meaning of Technical Terms ; and other information bearing on the 
subject. Plain, practical, complete, and magnificently Illustrated. By .8. F.A. 
Caulteild and B. G. Baward, assisted by various ladies. 

In monthly part*, price Is., by post, is. lid. 



Practical Handbooks. — Mechanics. 7 

HONITON LACE BOOK: _ 

Containing Full and Practical Instructions for Making Honiton Lace. With 
numerous illustrations. 

In cloth gilt, price 8s. 6d., by poet, 8s. 9cL 

PRACTICAL DRESSMAKING: 

Being Plain Directions for Taking Patterns, Fitting on. Gutting out, Making 
up, and Trimming Ladies' and Children's Dresses. By R. Munroe. 

In paper, price Is., by poet. Is. Id. 

ARTISTIC FANCY "WORK 8ERIES: 

A series of Illustrated Manuals on Artistio and Popular Fancy Work of various 
kinds. Each number of the series will be complete in itself, and issued at the 
uniform price of 6d. 

LEATHER WORK BOOK: 

Containing Full InstructioDs for Making and Ornamenting articles so as +o 
successfully imitate Carved Oak ; specially written for the use of Amateurs. By 
Rosa Bat/ghan. Illustrated. 

In cloth gilt, price is. 6d., by post, 2s. 9d. 

CATALOGUE OF LADIES' AND CHILDREN'S DBESS 
Patterns (Illustrated) : 
Comprising Ladies' Dretses, Mantles, Underlinen. Girls* and Boys* Costumes, 
Children's Underlinen, Ladies' Caps, Dressing Jackets, &c. This li»t is added to 
week by week, and at present contains nearly four hundred of the newest and 
most seasonable designs. Post free on application. 
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MECHANICS. 



PATENTS, TRADE MARKS, AND DESIGNS: 

A Practical Guide to Inventors and Manufacturers for Securing Protection under 

each of these heads. By Archibald Craig. 

In cloth gilt, price Is. 6d„ by post, Is. 8d. ; in paper, price Is., by post, Is. Id. 

PRACTICAL ARCHITECTURE: 

As applied to Farm Buildings of every description (Cow, Cattle and Calf Houses, 
Stables, Piggeries, Sheep Shelter Sheds, Root and other Stores, Poultry Houses), 
Dairies, and Country Houses and Cottages. Profusely Illustrated with Diagrams 
and Plans. By Robert Scott Burn. 

In cloth gilt, price 5s., by post, 5s. 4d. 

PRACTICAL BOAT BUILDING FOR AMATEURS: 

Containing full Instructions for Designing and Building Punts, Skiffs, Canoes, 
Sailing Boats, &c. Fully illustrated with working diagrams. By Adrian 
Neison, C.E. New Edition, revised end enlarged by Dixon Kemp (Author of 
" Yacht Designing," "A Manual of Yacht and Boat Sailing," &c.). 
In cloth gilt, price 2s. 0d., by post, 2s. 8d. 

ART OP PYROTECHNY: 

Being Comprehensive and Practical Instructions for the Manufacture of Fire- 
works, specially designed for the use of Amateurs. Profusely Illustrated. By 
W. H. Browne, Ph.D, MJL, L.R.C.P.. Ac. Second Edition. 
In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., by post, 2s. lOd. 

MINOR FIREWORKS: 

Containing Instructions for the Manufacture of the Common and Simple Varieties 
of Fireworks. For the Use of Amateurs. Illustrated. By W. H. Browne, Fh.D.« 
MJL, fto. (Author of *' The Art of Pyrotechny"). 

In paper, price Is., by post. Is. Id. 

PRACTICAL FIREWORK MAKING FOR AMATEURS : 

Being complete and explicit Directions in the Art of Pyrotechny, as applied to 
both the Major and Minor Fireworks, for the use of Amateurs and Beginners. 
By W. H. Browne, Ph.D.. M.A., L.R.C.P., &o. Illustrated. 
In cloth gilt, price Ss. 6d;, by post Ss. 9a. 

PRINTING FOR AMATEUR8: 

A Practical Guide to the Art of Printing: containing Descriptions of Presses and 
Materials, together with Details of the Processes employed, to which is added a 
Glossary of Technical Terms. Illustrated. By P. E. Raynor, 

In paper, price Is., by post Is. 2d. 

TURNING FOR AMATEURS: 

Containing full Description of the Lathe, with all its working parts and attach* 
ments, and minute instructions for the effective use of them on wood, metal, and 
. ivory. Illustrated with 180 first class wood engravings. Second Edition. 

In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6cU by post, 2s. 8d. 

CARPENTRY AND JOINERY FOR AMATEURS: 

Contains full Descriptions of the various Tools required in the above Arte; 
together with Practical Instructions for their use. By the Author of " Turning 
for Amateurs," ** Working in Sheet Metal" Ac. 

In cloth gilt, price to. 6d.. by post, 2s. 9d. 



8 Practical Handbooks, Published at 170, Strand, WiC. 

PXOTUBJB FRAME MAKING FOB AMATEURS: 

Being Practical Instructions in the Making of various kinds of Frames for 
Paintings, Drawings, Photographs, and Bngrarings. Illustrated. By the Author 
of M Carpentry ana Joinery for Amateurs," Ac. Lin the Pre**. 

"WORKING IN SHEET MBTAIi: 

Being Practical Instructions for Making and Mending small Articles in Tin, 
Copper, Iron, Zinc, and Brass. Illustrated. Third Edition. By the Author of 
M Turning for Amateurs," Ac. 

In paper, price 6d., by post, 6td. 

WOOD CARVING FOB AMATEURS: 

Containing Descriptions of all the requisite Tools, sad fall Instructions for their 
use in producing different varieties of Carvings. Illustrated. 

In paper, price la., by post. Is. Id. v 

PRACTICAL MECHANICS FOR AMATEURS: 

A Series of Treatises on Turning, Carpentry and Joinery, Working in Sheet Metal, 
Wood Carving, Firework Making, and Printing. Illustrated. 
In Cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d., by post. lis. 2d. 

ORGANS AND ORGAN BUILDING: 

Giving the History and Construction of the Modern Organ, and Descriptions of the 
most remarkable Instruments. With Important Specifications of celebrated 
Organs. Illustrated. By G. A. Edwards. 

In cloth gilt, price 5s., by post, 5s. id. 

TUNING AND REPAIRING PIANOFORTES: 

The Amateur's Guide to the Practical Management of a Piano without the inter- 
vention of a Professional. By Charles Babbington. 

In paper, price 6d., by post 6yd. 

TOTMAKENG FOR AMATEURS: 

Containing Instructions for the Home Construction of Simple Wooden Toys, and 
of others that are moved or driven by Weights, Clockwork. Steam, Electricity, 
fto. Illustrated. By Jambs Lukin, B.A. (Author of ''Turning for Amateurs. 

In cloth gilt, price 4s., by post 4s. id. 

Part L— SIMPLE WOODEN TOYS, in paper, price Is. 6d.. by post Is. 8d. 
Part IL-OLOCKWORK. STEAM, and! ELECTRICAL TOYB, in paper, 
price 2s., by post 2s. 2} d. 

MODEL, YACHTS AND ROATS: 

Their Designing, Making, and Sailing. Illustrated with 118 Designs and Working 
Diagrams, By J. nu V. Grosvbnor. 

In leatherette, price 5s., by post, 5s. 4d. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 



PRACTICAL TAXIDERMY: 

▲ Manual of Instruction to the Amateur in Collecting, P r e ser ving, and Setting-up 
Natural History Specimens of all kinds. Illustrated. By Montagu Browns. 
In doth gilt, price 8s. 6d* by post, 8s. 9d. 

COLLECTING BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS: 

Being Directions for Capturing, Killing, and Preserving Lepidoptera and their 
Larvae. Illustrated. Reprinted, with additions, from ^'Practical Taxidermy." 
By Montagu BrownbK Author of M Practical Taxidermy "). 

In paper, price Is* by post. Is. Id. , 

POPULAR BRITISH FUNGI 

Containing Descriptions and Histories of the Principal FungL both Edible and 
Poisonous, of our Country. Illustrated. By Jambs Britten, F.L.S.* 6c 

In cloth gilt, price 8s. 6d., by post. 8s. 9d. 

BRITISH MARINE ALG2E: 

Being a Popular Account of the Seaweeds of Great Britain, their Collection 
and Preservation. Magnficently illustrated with 206 engravings. By W. H. 
G rattan. In cloth gilt, price 5s. 6d., by post, 64. 10d. 

ZOOLOGICAL NOTES: 

On the Structure. Affinities, Habits, and Faculties of Animals; with Adventures 
among and Anecdotes of them. By. Arthur Nicols, F.Q.H.. F.B.G.8. (Author 
of " The Puzzle of Life, and How it Has Been Put Together," * Chapters from the 
Physical History of the Earth **). [In the press. 



Practical Handbooks— Sports and Pastimes, 9 

SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 



COUNTRY POCKET BOOK AND DIARY, 1882: 

For Reference and Registration. Full of facta and forma of the greatest value 
and interest to Country Gentlemen and Sportsmen. Contents: Diariea and 
Information on Snooting, Fishing, Hunting, Athletics, Football, Bicyoling, 
Coursing. Racing, Dogs, Poultry Exhibitions, Rowing. Swimming, Meteorology* 
Cricket, Parliamentary Papers, so., &c, with Pockets, Pencil, so., complete. 
Prices: In ruaaia leather, as. 6d.; roan, 8s. 6d.j postage, id. 

BICYCLES AND TBICYCLES OF THE YEAR: 

Being a Chronicle of the New Inventions and Improvements for the present 
Season, and forming a Permanent Record of the progress in the manufacture of 
Bicycles and Tricycles. Designed also to assist intending purchasers in the choice 
of a machine. Illustrated. By Harry Hewitt Gbutiv. (Published Annually.) 

In paper, price Is., by post, is. Id. 

PRACTICAL TRAPPING: 

Being some Papers on Traps and Trapping for Vermin, with a chapter on general 
bird trapping and snaring. By W. Carnegie ( m Moorman"). 

In paper, price Is., by post. Is. Id. 

PRACTICAL FISHERMAN: 

Dealing with the Natural History, the Legendary Lore, (the Capture of British 
Fresh-water Fish, and Tackle and Tackle Making. Beautifully Illustrated. By 
J. H Ejubve. 

In cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 10s. 6<L, by post, lis. 

NOTE8 ON GAME AND GAME SHOOTING: 

Miscellaneous Observations on Birds and Animals, and on the Sport they Afford 
for the Gun in Great Britain, including Grouse, Partridges, Pheasants, Hares. 
Rabbits, Quails, Woodcocks, Snipe, and Rooks. By J. J. Manlet. WLA. (Author of 
" Notes on Fish and Fishing"). Illustrated with Sporting Sketches by J. Temple. 
In cloth gilt, 400 pp., price 7s. 6d., by post, 7s. 10d. 

PRACTICAL BOAT BUILDING AND SAILING: 

Containing Full Instructions for Designing and Building Punts, Skiffs, Canoes* 
Sailing Boats, &c. Particulars of the most suitable Sailing Boats and Yachts for 
Amateurs, and Instructions for their proper handling. Fully Illustrated with 
Designs and Working Diagrams. By Adblaw Neisov, C.B., Dxxov Eur. 
A.I.N.A., and G. Christopher Davieb. 

In One Volume, cloth gilt., price 7s. ; by post, 7s. 6d, 

BOAT SAILING FOR AMATEURS: 

Containing Particulars of the most Suitable Sailing Boats and Yachts for Amateurs* 
and Instructions for their Proper Handling, Ac. Illustrated with numerous Dia- 
grams. By G. Christopher Davieb (Author of " The Swan and her Grew," *c.). 

In cloth gilt, price 5s., by post, 6s. 8d. 

PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY: 

Being the Science and Art of Photography, both Wet Collodion and the various 
Dry Plate Processes, Developed for Amateurs and Beginners. Illustrated, By 
O. £. Wheeler. [May also be had in parts as under] : 

In cloth gilt, price 4s., by post, is. id. 

WET COLLODION PROCESS: 

The Art of Photography by this process, developed for Amateurs and Beginners* 
(fieing Part I. of "Practical Photography.") 

In paper, price ls M by post. Is. Sd. 

DRY PLATE PHOTOGRAPHY: 

The Art of Photography by this Process developed for Amateurs and Beginners. 
(Beity Part II, of " Practical Photography*') 

In paper, price Is., by post, Is. 2d. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC MISCELLANEA i 
{Being Part III. of " Practical Photography.") 

In paper, price Is., by post Is. 2d. 

THE PHOTOGRAPHER'S POCKET BOOK. 

Containing Register for nearly 1000 Negatives. Compiled by O. E Wheblbb 
(Author of" Practical Pnotography "). 

Prices: In cloth, Ss. ; in leather 8s. (ML; by post, Id. extra. 

CARDS AND CARD TRICKS: 

Containing a brief History of Playing Cards, Full Instructions, with Illustrated 
Hands, for playing nearly all known games of chance or skill, from Whist to 
Napoleon ana Patience, and directions for performing a number of amusing Trieks. 
Illustrated. By H. K. Heather. 

In eloth gilt, price 6s., by post, 5s. id. 

SLEIGHT OF HAND: 

Being Minute Instructions by the Aid of which, with proper practice, the Neatest 
and most Intricate Tricks of Legerdemain can be successfully performed. Ulna* 
trated. By Edwin Sachs. [May also be had in two parts, as follow :] 

In cloth gilt, price 5s* by post, 6s. id. 
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DRAWING BOOM MAGIC: 

Being Conjuring Tricks suited to Beginners, and for display in drawing rooms. 

Illustrated. {Forming Part I. of "Sleight of Hand.") 
_ In paper, price 2s„ by post, 2s. 2d. 

OBAND OB STAGE MAGrlO: 

Being Instructions for the Performance of more intricate and showy conjuring 

tricks, and suited to public display. Illustrated. (Forming Part II. of " Sletght of 

Hand.") In paper, price 2s., by post, 2s. 24. 

THEATRICALS AND TABLEAUX VIVANTS FOB 
Amateurs : 
Giving full Directions as to Stage Arrangements, " Making up." Costumes, and 
Acting, with numerous Illustrations. By Chas. Harbison. 
In cloth gilt, price 2s. fd., by post, 2s. 8d. 
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VARIOUS. 



CHARACTER INDICATED BY HANDWRITING: 

With Illustrations in support of the Theories advanced, taken from Autograph 
Letters of Statesmen, Lawyers, Soldiers, Ecclesiastics, Authors, Poets, Musicians, 
Actors, and other persons. By B. Baughan. 

In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., by post, 2s. 9d. 

CHURCH FESTIVAL DECORATIONS: 

Comprising Directions and Designs for the Suitable Decoration of Churches for 
Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide, and Harvest. Illustrated. ' 

In paper, price ls. t by post. Is. Id. 

STOCK AND SHABE INVESTMENTS: 

Being Explanations for the General Beader of the Nature and Quality of the 
different Classes of Securities dealt in on the Stock Exchange. By Albert 
Sharwood. In paper, price Is., by post, Is. id. 

THE BAZAAR, EXCHANGE AND MART, AND JOURNAL 
of the Household: 
Published three times weekly, viz., Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, contains 
much useful and entertaining matter ou Art, Mechanics, Travel, Live Stock, 
Needlework, Gardening, Literature, Sport, &c, for Amateurs; and affords an 
unique and unrivalled medium for procuring or disposing of every description of 
property. '* Like all grand conceptions the process is remarkable tor its sim- 
plicity .— Globe. Price 2d., by post, 24d. 

PIANOFORTES, £19 10s. 

AMERICAN ORGANS, £9 5s. 

HARMONIUMS, £5 15s. 

Perfect in Tone and Touch. Elegant Walnut Cases. Every instrument warranted to 
stand any extreme climate. Shippers and Dealers supplied. 

Before deciding on purchasing, write for a descriptive Price List and Testimonials to 
G. Linstead, Manager, 

COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY. 

18, EVERSHOLT STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, LONDON. 



Bead the following Testimonials, selected from many hundreds :— 
Darley Ripley, Leeds, 25 Jan.. 1878.— Dear Sib,— The American Organ U to hand, and 
in a really good instrument. The tone is all that can be desired, and tne appearance is 
far beyond my expectation. I am a teacher of music, and will recommend tne m.— Yours 
truly, J. C. BRADBUKY. 

British and Foreign Bible and Book and Tract Depot, 23, Church-street, Sheffield, 
26 Oct., 1877.— Dear Sir,— The Piano came safely. I am very much pleased with it as a 
sweet and brilliant-toned instrument, and beautifully polished. My friends who have 
tried it like it very much. It is also handsome in appearance. I shall lecommendyou 
wnerever I can.— I am, yours, Ac. E. RHODES. 

Shield* Daily News Office. 11, Howard-street, North Shields, 7 March, 1878.— D sab Sir* 
—The Harmonium has arrived, and gives great satisfaction. Your guarantee as regards 
quality is quite fulfilled. We are glad that we can speak so favourably respecting it, and 
it speaks very well in your favour when being used.— Yours respectfully, 

WHITECRObS and YORKE. 

64, Union-street, Maidstone, 87 Oct., 1879.— Dear Sir,— About a year since I purchased 
one of your American Organs. My family and friends are delighted with its superior 
finish and brilliant tone : in a word, it is a '* Gem." I could bear similar testimony of 
your Pianofortes, and temperance friends requiring an instrument for the family circle 
will do well to give your establishment a trial.— Most respectf uly yours, 

G. H. GRAHAM. 
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JAND, FOOT & ' ~-Ci2?! 



IMUM'IXC; PRESS 



CAN BE WORKED BY A CHILD OF TEN. PRESS AND OUTFIT from £5 5s. 
Patentees and Manufacturers, 

C. G. SQUINTANI & CO., 

LlDGAreareigJJILDINGSJ.ONDON, EX. 

ALSO DEALERS IK TYPE AND PRINTING MATERIAL. 
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STEVENS' SILICON 

JEWELLERY REVIVER 

TABLET. 

large Bl», Pott Free. 24 Stamps. 




THIS UNRIVALLED POLISH 

{Direct from Nature's Laboratory) 

Is not a manufactured article, bat a very remarkable natural production, 
the beat substance known for Cleaning and Polishing Gold, Silver, 
and Jewels without the least Injury, and will prevent pearls becoming 
discoloured. 

Sold In a handsome little box, with Brash, Leather, Directions for 
Use, an Analysis, and numerous Testimonials, price Is. 

A large aiae, containing also a Ring Cleaning Stiok, and one for 
cleaning Studa and Buttons, price 2s. 

The SILICON is also sold in Powder, for Plate Cleaning, at fid. 
and Is. per box, and in canisters at 2s. 6d. 



To be had through all Chemists, Fancy Goods Dealers, Jeweller*, Brush 

Shops, and Ironmongers, throughout the kingdom. 

Wholesale of all London Fancy Warehouses and Wholesale Druggists, 

and of the Proprietor, in bulk, rough, or in powder. 



GEO. STEVENS, 

SOLE IMPORTER, 
37S, STZR-AJCTD, LCOSriDCasr. 



Rowland's Toilet Articles, 

SO. HATTON GARDES, LONDON. 




ROWLAND'S ODONTO 



OrFEAEL DEHTIFEICE It of Ini 
the teeth, strengthening the gum! 



while tha bet of it 



from the teeth, prevents and arrests decay, and polishes and 
n ' ""^ it imparts a ■•->--->■. - t ....... 



preserves the enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness. Its unprecedented 

i il... v.n 1 n 1 . 1_ whioh it fa held. 



being entirely free from any acid or mineral ingredient* 
It and purest tooth powder ever used. To prevent fraud the 
■ 3d. Government stamp on the box. Ask for BowUnd'a 



ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL 

Is universally m high rern^ for ito unprecedented success daring the last 80 jean 
m promoting the growth, restoring, improving, and beautifying the human hair. 
It preventolWfr™ falling off orturning grey, strengthens weak hair, cleanses it 
from scurf and dandriff, and makes it beautifully sort, pliable, and glossy. ¥ov 
children it i» especially recommended, as forming the bails of a beantitnj head of 
hair, while its introduction into the nursery of Royalty ii a sufficient proof of it* 



merits. Sold in usual ton 



ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, 

An Eastern botardoal preparation, perfectly free from all mineral or metallic 
admixture* It is distinguished for its extremely bland, purifying, and soothing 
effects on the skin ; while by its action on the pores and minute secretory Teasels, ft 

promotes a healthy tone, allays every tendency to inflair — " "■'- =-■*■ ■"- 

dinaipates all redness, tan, pimples, spots, freckles, 
cutaneous visitations. Ths radiant bloom It imparts tt 






thus effectually 
imparts to thecheek, the softness and 



... — „ -jndsc It indispenaablf 

Gentlemen after sharing will find It rendrs the skin soft, smot_,- 
"• -Jl Chemists, at**. Id. Avoid choup sparious imitations. Sold b; 



The Theatrical and Music Hall Profession, 

Amateur Theatricals, Fancy Dress Balls, &c. 

Moustaches, 8d r and la. ; whiskers Bd moustache, la., imperials, 6& ; fall bwdi and 
moustaches, la. Od., !s., and is. M. ; niggers' wins. Eg., 3a. «d., and Be,, with (pring to By 
-np,«.8Yl.: ingirerB' black. Is: clowns' wigs, Bh. ; pantaloons', with beard; ocinplete, l*a.| 
scratch wiga.sllcolums, 7s. fid.; dress wigs, all colours. 18a. 0d. j spirit gum. Is, and la. | 
grease paints, 74. pec Mick, all aent poet free. 

The largest stoat of Wigs and Hakaa-up in the world. 

HTJBDBEDS OF SECONDHAND WIGS FOB SALE. 

Amateur TieatrUalt aZten&ed milk Wfgt, Makee-up. am! a nmptttnl no, termi, lOt. Gd. to 

tit., according to the pieces played and the distance from London. 

WIGS LENT ON HIRE. 



a. H. FOE, 

IB, RUSSELL STREET, COVEdTT QABDEH", London, 
And 60, SAUCHtEHALL STREET, GLASGOW. 



o-oXjDeit iFi/crim, 

THF. VEKY BEST HADE. 

Patronised by all the principal artittet and ladles of fashion, will impart the moat 

beautiful golden tint to the hair in a few applications. Quite hannlaai. 

Expressly prepared for and aold by 

€. H. POX, 19, Russell Street, Cerent Garden, London, 

And M, 8AUCHIEHALL STREET, GLASGOW, 

l-mhottlri: FmU.Xti.; half pinti, S». ; aiUi, Si. Imperial wuaiurt, 

LUXURIANT AND BEAUTIFUL HAIR. 




"Look on thia picture." 

LATREILLE'S EXCELSIOR LOTION. 

Oelebratoa aroona all clataea of society all 07er the world ai the only real produoor 

WHISKERS AND MOUSTAOHIOS, 

ADD CURER OF BALDNESS. 



.a and bo., Walworth', London, on remitting Poat-ufuoe Mr 



CAUTIOXT.— Be careful to ask for LatnalVB Eroalaior Lotion, and refnaa nnrthinir 
else that may be offered, *a the enormous aaoceaa, extending over twenty yean, haa ledto many 



Why many Persons Permanently Submit 




Art »/*•« a nnwdy." 



GREY HAIR 

Ttathei* th.an attempt to Restore it. 

1st.— Becanae the old fashioned and objectionable Hail Dyes dry np and spoil the Hair. 
2nd.— Beoanse the majority of " Hair Restorers " brini- the users into ridionle by pro- 
ducing only a sickly yellow tir 1 -"* ■■.-■■.- 



it tint or dirty greenish, stain, instead of * proper colour. 



he following* Testimon: 



LATREILLE'S HYPERION HAIR RESTORER 



.B positively restoring gr 
nd beauty of yoxith; it ■ 



digit'' -Jic 



■.tillKAr.T.Y NATURAL colour, gloss, Kd 



•e rvipnlutcly refuaed, aa 
aire through wholesale 



SPEC I MEW TESTIMONIAJLS 

SB, Royal George-street, Stockport, 

Dub His,— My hair went white through trouble Dkjr Sib,— T enclose at 

and sickness, but one bottle of yonr Hype- 1 -- -' «* ' — ■«-<-■•>- 

Hair Restorer brought It bach to a splendid br> 
as nice saitwasia my young days, lam now f 
ysars olrLand All my friends wonder to ear 



lit, High-street, Stourbridge, May 15, 1878. 
Sib,— I find your Hyperion Hair Restorer is a 
first-class uid really genuine article, and is well 
worth the money. After using it thrice, my hair 
began to torn the natural colour whereas before it 
ma quite grey ; it also keeps the hair from falling 
oft, and I .hall always recommend it to every one I 
know. Ton are at liberty to publish this if you 
enoo&e. Tours truly, (Mn.l M. Dana. 

..._, _ .... .. — ..erion Hair Restorer, 

it everything *nl' ■ - ■ ■■ 

I am, dear Blr, yo 
Porchenter,ni 
Bib.— Plea" •! 
HypenouH 
TOstorerlhi 



your Hyperion Hair Bi 

Youra rsspeetf ully, B. Mirauii. 
St. Hellen, Jersey, 

iiBj— Please send me another bottle of your Hype- 
in Hair Restorer! I bear willing testimony tolte 
d ab&ence of disagreeable smell. 

^Tours truly, F. in LusiagasT, 

JnlyV IMS. 

lir Restorer, as it has already turned the gray 
ir of a person flfty-seven years old to its natural 
lonr. Tours respectfully, 






V Be oarefol to uk for l.ateeOle's Hyperion Hair Restorer, as the marra- 
faotnrons also proprietor of Latroillc'e ilioelsior Lotion, whioh. is. snwUa, 
preparation, of uru vernal repute, for 10 -sown ■»«.«., t»»TE-s.-A&-i&-ss- <A~&aisn. 



G. REES' Pictures. 



A Struggle for the Start. 

They find, hark forward I off ther BO 




THE GREEN MAN AND STILL. 



Tho Death. 

Tm they have ran the fox »na killed 
" Flamir-a provrier* caltteo" 



George Rees 1 

Seetly coloured by hand by our 
up. Correct Portrait*. Bise ! 
In Seta of 10 for *5 6*., or 5 for 

LSI. Iroqulill F. Archer. 

8B0. Bend Or F. Atelier. 

lara. Sir Bern Fordbam. 



Bobert The Devil T.Cannon. 

Wheel of Fortune 






9prlngfleld 




WATERLOO 0X711? 

PRINCESS DAGMAE, C 

Ako. Pdme size- find price, and colon 
HONEYWOOD and PLUS 

COOMASB1E and MTSTE1 , 

Also, nwne size, coloured by hand. fie. each. 
MABTEK McBBATH, HONExTfOON. DONALD, 
(ii The Bet of 7 Picture* Hent Carriage Free for Ifia. 



ta 



7 EHOEAVIHOB by the belt 
Masters, for Ola. 



David Wilkio. ! 



The Bent Day.by Six 

M by IS. Village „, . 

David WilklerSiie M by 13. 
A pair of Humoroul Pictures. 
Rural Felicity, by Pan! Potter. Size is by IS. 

A Teryrdce Una Engraving. 
The Water Lily, by Botrrier. SfieSobyES. 

A Charming Figure Subject. 
The Letter of Introduction, hi Willie. Blie 

The If 










I. PARCEL of EN OB A VIS OS, after tb.fi Old Huttm. 
aii warranto in arM-class condition, and pobnthed at ranch higher prices.. Thia it one 
of the beet Bargains ever offered. 
The TransflBnnition, by Ratine le. Ki™ fra by S6. | Tlie Vu,;ra. by Marillo. BfteMbflS. 
The Raisins: of Laiarni, by Michael AbjtbIo. T]!clI.ilyFciriIy,byHlrJ.Ilc™ld>. SiUtlbjlT. 
Siie 3> by M. I The Laal Snpper, by Leonardo dl Vinci. «byl7. 

Packed 86011™!?, and cent on receipt of Els. 
G. B. has always for sale and Exportation, SPECIAL PARCELS of Picture* bonght at Great 
Reduction, which he offer* exceptionally cheap, 
a PABCELS^rpm* to 10, forSle. CHROMOS, in SETS, from i to It, for Ml. 



■BAPHS, in SERIES, of 81 
SEW. Executed In the beat manner, mutable for Drawing Room, Dining Boom. Bitting 
'- , " ' "■ - — - "' — mittlng any amonnta, 

lubiect ia' pr^erred7wbe£^Hi*»)iicaJ,"BeUgfone, or Landaoapea. 



Room, Pwlour. Htndy-^B«d Boon, Nuruery, it, fee. 



Sacey Bouse, GEORGE REES, US, Strand. 

■ TFnoIesale Depot— «, it, and is, BnsseTl Street. CovbtA QexOim.lnnaim. 



FANCY DRESS BALLS 

PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 



GOLD AND SILVER TRIMMINGS. BRAIDS. 

TISSUES, ETC., 

SILVEB SHELLS ft BELLS, OIPST OBSAHSVTS. 

IPBOS'l'lNti. 

Imitation Gilt and Silver Bullions for Embroidery. 



ALL OBDEBS PBOMPTLY ATTENDED TO, 



JAMES WHITE, 

TH BiATBlC AX. THIMM1NG WAHEUOUSE, 

21, BOW STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
iajwhov. 

HAIR DESTROYER. 



MRS. JAMES'S DEPILATORY 

INSTANTLY AXD tBUUM 

REMOVES SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS 

PACK, NECIC, OP. Al : I'ltY TO THE SKIS. 

SO LAST BHOD&D BE WITHOUT IT. 



To be had tfmest Chmists, orabnx ftfit sent(witii 
for use) free from obtervatian. Post free, for 15 Stamps. 



226: 



MRS. A, JAMES, 

■a. CALEDONIAN ROAD, LONDON, N. 



=!CO])Li\EL 
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Pfrt M-OodLi Olii taMi »«CoflLi™oa l»"-Atmif 
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Imp i Pli, U. «d.. J Pls„ 3d. B/U, Ptn, As (XL, QU., Qt. 

■ 



T O M O-" -A., 

1^1 E U R ALG I A 



A Specific fob 



/«ZEV i JMNBURYS, Lombard Sfreet, Lonocim. 



